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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 





THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 7 
rare collection of books of : 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 
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These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 


GOOD LUCK AND BAD LUCK 


T HERE is what is called good luck and there is what 


is called bad luck. Some people are, at times, 

unusually successful, some ill-fated. The man of 

good luck feels that he will succeed in what he 
does; the unlucky man has a presentiment of failure or 
disaster. When it comes he says, “Just my luck.” The 
points now are, not to look for underlying causes and ulter- 
ior purposes, nor for a philosophy and final explanation, 
but to consider that, on the surface at least, there are such 
things as good luck and bad luck in mundane affairs, and to 
show the connection of nature ghosts with the luck, includ- 
ing instances due to curses and blessings, and the use of 
talismans. 


There are some persons who are attended by good 
luck. To them nearly all happenings are favorable. Some 
men in business find whatever ventures they embark upon 
resolve themselves to their advantage, their business con- 
nections bring them money; what seems to be a chance pur- 
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chase falling in their way becomes a money-making deal. 
Such as come to them for employment prove to be valuable 
and work harmoniously in with their current of good luck. 
At certain business offers which promise success, such men | 
balk. Something they cannot understand tells them not to 
engage. In spite of their reason, which shows them the 
opportunity to be a good one and advantageous, they stay 
out. This something keeps them out. Later it is seen that 
the enterprise was a failure or at least that it would have 
caused losstothem. They say, “My good luck kept me out.” 


In railroad wrecks, sinking ships, falling buildings, fires, 
inundations, fights, and such general calamities, there are 
always lucky persons, whose good luck keeps them out of 
the danger or leads them through. There are some who are 
reputed to have a charmed life, and knowledge of their his- 
tory would seem to prove the report true. 


In the lives of soldiers luck plays an important part 
indeed. Hardly a life history of a fighter on land or sea 
is recorded which does not show that luck had much to do 
with their success or defeat. Luck prevented their mistakes 
from being discovered or availed of by the enemy; luck 
prevented them from doing what they had planned and what 
would have been disastrous; luck led them into openings the 
enemy had left weak or unguarded; luck brought them suc- 
cor in time; and luck prevented assistance from reaching the 
enemy until too late under the circumstances. Luck saved 
their lives when death was imminent. 





—_ 


Some farmers have good luck. They plant the crops 
which succeed and which are in demand for that 
season, and they do not plant the crops which owing 
to some unforeseen cause fail that season. Or if they 
do plant crops which are generally a failure, their crops 
are a success. Their products are ready for sale when 
the market is good. Valuable things like minerals or oil, 
are discovered on their land, or a town springs up in their fr 
neighborhood. All this is aside from any proficiency the hus- 
bandman may show. 
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Some men will buy real property, against advice and 
their shrewd business judgment. They buy because some- 
thing tells them it will be a good purchase. It may be that 
they hold on to it against sound advice. Then suddenly 
somebody turns up who wants the property for a special 
purpose and pays them a handsome profit, or the tide of 
business moves captiously to the section and the place of 
their holdings. 


Investors in stocks, about which they know nothing, 
sometimes buy into property the value of which then in- 
creases, and they will refuse to buy, nothwithstanding the 
counsel of experts, and then find that their own impression 
was lucky. Ignorant and weak men engaged in lowly occu- 
pations, will suddenly be lifted by their good luck into for- 
tune, irrespective of their industry or calculations. 


Some people following dangerous occupations are lucky. 
They escape injuries such as others about them sustain. At 
moments when the lucky man would be the victim, some- 
thing happens, his good luck, which prevents him from being 
at the place of the accident. This may continue through 
years of hazardous work. 


Some mechanics are lucky, some unlucky in their work. 
The results some produce are to their credit apart from the 
merits. They may work without care, yet that is not dis- 
covered, or the want of care brings no bad results. They 


may do inferior work, but by good luck are not called to 
account. 


Doctors, that is, medical practitioners and surgeons, are 
often favored by luck. Their so-called cures are fortunate 
turns, without or even against their agency, for the best, 
and for which they are given credit. The outcome of many 
of their successful operations is mere luck. Deaths they 
can do nothing to prevent, do not take place after all, and 
the doctors are reputed to have saved the life of their 
patients. The numerous mistakes such lucky men make, 
remain undiscovered. Unfortunate conditions of the patient 
which they have brought about are not charged to them. 
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All this is so, and was so, irrespective of the mysteries, 
policy and mutual protection measures the medical men have 
always employed and still employ. Some of them are lucky. 
Patients who seemingly ought to die get better and even 
recover when they come into contact with a lucky doctor. 
The gross carelessness and indifference some of these prac- 
titioners exhibit will not interfere with the luck, while it 
follows them. 


There are collectors of books, curiosities, paintings, ob- 
jects of art, to whom valuable and rare things come unsought 
and unlooked for and at a low price. An object for which 
they have long searched suddenly is offered to them unex- 
pectedly. Lucky acquisitions. 


Some artists are lucky, but such are usually not real 
artists. They come into fashion, they obtain a reputation, 
make connections with fanciful, wealthy patrons, and so 
their output of paintings, sculptures or architectural de- 
signs is profitably disposed of. They have luck. This comes 


to them irrespective of business ability they have, or efforts 
they make. 


There are on the other hand, some persons who have 
bad luck. That seems much more pronounced than the 
good luck of the others. Whatever such unlucky persons 
undertake to do, results in a wordly disadvantage, and some- 
times to them and to others. What is true of persons having 
luck, is true in the opposite sense of those who are unlucky. 
This unlucky feature of life does not apply to the shiftless, 
slothful, unfriendly, tactless, ignorant and careless ones who 
seemingly deserve their ill adventures. The luck is such 
because it befalls persons steadily, and apparently against 


the order of things which is commonly considered to be usual 
and natural. 


The unlucky man, in spite of all toil, foresight, and pre- 
caution to avoid trouble, runs into bad luck. His work will 
be blasted, his plans blighted. Just when his plans are laid 
to bring success, some inopportune event occurs which spells 
failure. A building he bought at a bargain, burns down be- 
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fore he can get insurance on it. Timber land he inherited 
is ravaged by a fire from a camp. He loses a law suit 
through the failure of a witness to remember at the par- 
ticular moment of speaking in court, or through the loss of 
a document, or through the neglect of his lawyer, or through 
the prejudice or indisposition of a judge. 


No man can act perfectly, carefully and correctly at all 
times. Everybody makes some mistakes, is unmindful in 
some respects. Yet where a hundred blunders remain undis- 
covered with a lucky man or some of them even are turned 
to his advantage, there with the unlucky man one small 
mistake or item of trivial neglect will be a factor, bringing 
failure to his plans, or it will be discovered and cause him 
discredit out of all proportions to the smallness of the short- 
coming. 


Again, no man is independent. Everybody has to rely 
upon working with others, or upon the work furnished by 
others. In the case of an unlucky man the bad luck, if it 
cannot break in upon him in any other way, will come as the 
result of some error or failure of one of the persons on 
whose assistance he has to depend. 


As the lucky man avoids accidents, so the unlucky is led 
on, brought from afar, to be there at the proper time and 
participate in the disaster and have his bad luck. There are 
some persons who without precaution and under adverse 
conditions, will escape contagious diseases, but the unlucky 
man will, no matter how careful and regular his actions, be 
a victim. The home of the unlucky man is selected by burg- 
lars for entering and they will be led to the hiding place of 
his valuables. 


Luck may affect the worldly aspect of all activities, re- 
lations, and institutions of men and women not only in and 
about business, making contracts, buying and selling, law 
suits, elections, employment, the work of the farmer, me- 
chanic, professional and artist, all manual and mental labor, 
inventions, war, escape from disaster and commission of 
crimes with impunity, affliction with ailments, but even 
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marital and family relations are affected by luck. Some men 
are lucky in having wives who stand neglect and tempta- 
tion, and wait patiently at home for the husband. On the 
other hand some men are so unlucky that though they spend 
all their time and energy for their wife and family, the wife 
will play false for years. Women too are lucky and unlucky 
in a similar way with husbands and others. 


The aspect which distinguishes luck is, that good luck 
and bad luck are occurrences which are out of proportion 
to the general order and course of things. The feature is 
that these occurrences are abnormal. There is nothing to 
show that they are deserved, are just. A fatality seems to 
govern the life of people in which good luck and bad luck are 
prominent. 


To be continued. 


In the next issue of The Word will be shown how man creates a Good 
Luck Ghost. 
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NOTE BOOK OF A PSYCHIC 
By Laura C. Holloway Langford 


CHAPTER X. 


S I awoke in the morning, I imagined I heard some 
one speaking to me. I quickly recalled that I was 
at Roseland, and, immediately, I thought of the 
God Man who had told me the story of King 

David and of the mighty power of the Imagination when 
controlled by a trained will. Suddenly my mind was diverted 
to the sounds of children’s voices on the lawn. But the al- 
most total darkness of the room led me to conclude I was 
mistaken in thinking I had heard the Jubileers outside. No 
noises about the house came to me, and hence I deluded 
myself with the idea that it must be a very early hour in 
the morning. Had I made a personal investigation I should 
have discovered someone had been into my room and had 
lowered the heavy venetian blinds at the windows thus en- 
tirely excluding daylight. But again I heard someone speak- 
ing to me; this time clearly and distinctly, and now I fully 
recognized it to be the God Man’s voice; and it was saying: 
“One has come to Roseland, Elinor, to whom I can minister 
if I may have your help. His mind is disturbed to a point 
fast approaching insanity. He is very combative over the 
statements made to him concerning the happenings at Shiloh 
Church yesterday, and is so antagonistic as to be hostile 
toward everyone. His sufferings are disastrously affecting 
himself and others.” 

“What can I do?” I timidly enquired. 
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“Quickly make ready to go to his presence; I will pre- 
pare you for what you are to say to him.” 

Hearing someone moving about in the adjoining room, 
and thinking it must be Mother, I called to her to come to 
me. 

The door was opened by Aunt Chloe, who said that 
Mother had just gone downstairs to talk with Mary Lee. I 
was already up and was busily engaged in making my toilet. 

“Ts it late?” I asked. 

“Yes’m, for summer time it is late; the big hall clock 
has just struck nine.” 

“Oh, then I have overslept; I thought I heard the Jubi- 
leers outside some little time ago. Now I must hurry my 
dressing, and when I[ go down I will see them.” 

“You wont see them, Miss, because they are back at 
home now. Betty and Jasper went with them more than 
two hours ago. Mr. Landon and Mr. Woodman went along, 
too, on horseback, but they will be here again after dinner.” 

“Who is talking on the veranda?” 

“Mr. Norvil is there with your Father and Dr. Meredith. 
I think Mr. Lanier is there; he was just now.” 

“Please, Aunt Chloe, tie my bows quickly; I must go 
and speak to Mr. Norvil.’ 

If Aunt Chloe thought it strange that I wanted to go 
and speak to this stranger she said nothing, and I felt so 
eager to be off on my errand, I did not wait to explain any- 
thing to her. 

Out into the hall I hastened and should have run at full 
speed to the head of the stairway had I not felt the presence 
of the God Man. I halted myself to hear his directions. He 
said he was asking an unusual service of me, because a fel- 
low being’s salvation depended upon the outcome of this 
visit to Roseland. And he trusted me fully. 

I promised to do my part, and he told me to go to the 
front door and stand there until the excited man should say 
something to which I would be prompted to make appro- 
priate reply. My footsteps must have been timed by him, 
for just as I came into full view of all who were sitting on 
the veranda, Mr. Norvil turned toward Dr. Meredith, and 
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with uplifted arm, said in angry tones: “Nothing in this 
world can ever make me believe that you people saw what 
you are claiming you did see, it is simply impossible.” 

“Nothing is impossible with God,” I replied, in a calm, 
measured tone, that was much stronger than my ordinary 
way of speaking. I then quickly added: “Mr. Norvil: I have 
a message to deliver to you, and with my Father’s permis- 
sion, I will give it now.” 

Father instantly came and stood beside me, saying in 
his bright, cheerful way: “Speak your message, my child.” 

“First, I must prove to you, sir, that I am somewhat 
acquainted with your mental troubles. Yours is a nature 
that demands proofs and you will not accept the statements 
of others without evidence that is satisfactory to you. I will 
endeavor, therefore, to convince you of several facts, known 
to me, and you will please to deny or confirm my statements 
as I make them. 

“Every night of your life, Mr. Norvil, you are haunted 
with the same dreams. Is not this true?” 

“Yes,” he promptly admitted. 

“The dream is always of a woman who weeps violently 
and who tells you over and over again, she was not dead 
when 7 


“Yes! yes!” he interrupted, before my sentence was con- 
cluded. 

“And only last night after dreaming this dream again, 
you sprang up in your bed, and with your arms upraised 
and your hands tightly clenched you cried aloud in agony: 
‘My God, I shall go mad if this horror does not end.’ ” 

“Yes, I did say that last night.” 

Everyone present was now anxiously watching the poor 
man, who was trembling violently. 

“T am acting as a friendly messenger to you, Mr. Norvil, 
and am directed to tell you that with your co-operation this 
poor, suffering soul can be freed. She must be freed, if 
you are to be free. This woman who comes to you is named 
Esther; she was supposed to have died, very suddenly, of 
cholera.” 


“Yes, that is true,” Mr. Norvil answered, and for the 
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first time, he showed genuine interest in me. 

“She was buried in very great haste.” 

This fact was reluctantly admitted. 

“Esther was not dead, Mr. Norvil; she had collapsed 
after a severe chill, and was ina coma. She died in her cof- 
fin after she had been buried, Mr. Norvil. The horror and 
the agony of her last moments are now being lived over and 
over before you. She will continue to appear to you until 
you let us help you to release her earth-bound soul from its 
present environment.” 

Mr. Norvil, in sudden excitement, had sprung to his feet 
and was now acting as though he was being suffocated with 
emotion. Father and Dr. Meredith both tried to soothe him, 
but it required time for him to master his agitation. After 
he had finally resumed his seat, I said as gently as I could 
speak: “Her body is dead, but her Soul seems not to be 
able to get away from it. She is continually re-enacting the 
struggles she made when she realized that she was buried 
alive. She returns to you, Mr. Norvil ——” 

[I had intended to add “for help,” but the man suddenly 
shouted at me, the statement “the Doctor thought she was 
dead; I’m not to blame, if I ordered her to be buried, am I?” 

“Mr. Norvil, this is my message to you: 

“Will you not for the sake of little son, Harry, help 
Esther ?” 


“Harry! Harry; my baby boy, what has he to do with 
this horrible business?” 

“Your little sunny-faced, blue-eyed boy died when he 
was two years old, and that was sixteen years ago. He knew 
and loved Esther, who was his nurse. Is not this true, Mr. 
Norvil?” 

A sob was the only response. Then I went on to say: 
“You are not the only person to whom Esther has frequently 
appeared, she is seen both by her husband, Amos, and by 
her grown daughter; in fact, all her children have seen her. 
Amos knows the truth, too, Mr. Norvil; he did not think 
she was dead when you ordered her to be placed in the cof- 
fin; he wanted to put hot applications about her and try to 
save her. But everyone was in a panic because of the 
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cholera epidemic, and, had it been otherwise, no one would 
have dared to oppose your orders. 

“Both Amos, and Elizabeth, his daughter, have suf- 
fered, and are suffering tortures, and it is because of all this 
suffering that you have been influenced to come here this 
morning. You came almost against your will, and only be- 
cause you were so angry with your negroes for reporting 
what they saw at the Camp Meeting. For Harry’s sake, I 
ask you to feel pity for that broken-hearted man and his 
wretched children. You can do what no one else can; and 
you must do it quickly, for, Mr. Norvil, if the facts that you 
and Amos now know become general there are dangers 
ahead for the community. Many have been buried alive in 
cholera epidemics, and people know this, or they believe they 
know it. One authentic case like Esther’s will cause an up- 
rising which cannot be quelled without widespread trouble. 

“If you must have occular proofs that Esther was a 
victim of the panic you were all in at the time, hire trusty, 
experienced men, who are accustomed to such work; you 
can secure them from the Superintendent of the City ceme- 
tery, and have her grave opened privately. 

“No, Mr. Norvil,’ I cautiond him, “You are wrong to 
have the thought that Amos would want to kill you; if what 
you are toldis true. You are now thinking this thought, and 
I am able to read your mind. Put away all personal fears; 
do not think of yourself at all, think only of the duty you owe 
to Esther; think only of releasing her suffering grave-bound 
Soul. Undertake the task of ending these sufferings, and, 
by so doing, help everyone. You must act, quickly and un- 
selfishly, if you care to help others, and as well, to save 
yourself from insanity.” 

The man stared at me with a look of abject terror and 
misery depicted in his face. I was truly sorry for him, and 
was feeling that my strength was departing from me, when 
Mother most unexpectedly appeared beside me. Passing 
out to the veranda she went directly to Mr. Norvil’s side. 
He was now in pitiful distress and it required all her gentle 
magnetism, and Father’s words of encouragement to soothe 
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him. Suddenly my sense of responsibility vanished. I made 
my escape into the hall and went directly to the breakfast 
room, hoping to find someone who would give me a cup of 
coffee. Mary Lee was evidently expecting me, for my break- 
fast was ready and I sat down at the table with a feeling of 
genuine gratitude to her for it. I was trembling from nerv- 
ousness and exhaustion. 

Later on I returned to the veranda where Mother and 
Doctor were chatting. Father had gone with Mr. Norvil to 
the terrace where his carriage awaited him. When he re- 
turned to us he said that Mr. Norvil was in a much better 
frame of mind; in fact, he was a changed man. And, turn- 
ing to me he added, Mr. Norvil asked me to thank the little 
girl, and to tell her he should not have the grave disturbed 
because he believed every word she had said. And he vol- 
untarily promised me to go home and recall his threat to 
punish any one who went to the Camp Grounds again. All 
his people will be permitted to go to the meetings both today 
and tomorrow. As for Amos and his children, he said to me 
he should do all in his power, and he hoped that his son, 
Harry, might be told he was trying to help him. “He thought, 
you, Nellie, might be able to get this message to his boy.” 

“God moves in a mysterious way; his wonders to per- 
form,” said Doctor Meredith. “Of all the men I have ever 
met I have regarded Mr. Norvil as one of the sternest of 
masters to his slaves, and as a man whom all his acquaint- 
ances considered to be wholly indifferent to the happiness of 
others. How did you happen to have a message for him, 
Elinor ?” 

“Because he needed to hear it, I suppose,” I answered 
lightly, “but now tell me please, Doctor, why is everyone 
so afraid of cholera?” 

“For the reason that it is swift and deadly in its ravages. 
People are in terror the moment they know they have the 
disease, and the prompt treatment that should be rendered 
is not given to the sick. I have no doubt in my own mind 
that many collapse and sink into coma who could be saved 


if they were where proper treatment could be quickly ren- 
dered.” 
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Cousin Will Mason joined us just then, and we were 
glad to be diverted from the painful subject we had been dis- 
cussing. He told Mother that Elder Graham had sent up 
from Shiloh Aunt Chloe’s fine rug, which, he added, she 
was now proudly displaying to an admiring audience in the 
servant’s hall. Crowds were already arriving at the Camp 
Ground, the messenger who brought it told me, and Elder 
Graham thought it best to send the rug to Roseland. 

The venerable old gardener appeared at the veranda 
with a basket of lovely yellow roses for Mother, and he 
asked her to “please see the gardens this morning,” “be- 
cause,” he added, “dere never was such a sight of roses to 
be seen; all colors and all kinds.” 

“Ts that so, Uncle Marcus; we thought the roses that 
were scattered yesterday in the church all came from our 
gardens!” 

“T thought so, myself, but soon as I got home I went 
out to see, and, truly, Miss Elinor, in the forty years and 
more that I’se had charge of dese gardens I’se never seen so 
many blossoms in bloom at any one time.” We were all 
amazed to hear this. 

Finally, Mother asked him to put roses in the vases on 
the pulpit, both today and tomorrow, and she told him to 
take down quantities of them in a spring wagon. “Put 
many yellow roses with the pink ones, Uncle Marcus, for 
they were Mother’s favorite color, you know, and I want 
them to be enjoyed by the congregation.” Then she promised 
him that we would visit the gardens with him, and see the 
roses. 

As a matter of fact we never knew where the “angel- 
roses” seen in the church came from, nor did we ever learn 
if those distributed to the congregation remained in their 
possession for any length of time. So much transpired, 
even after the morning services, to distract attention, that 
the flowers were forgotten. We had all shared alike the 
belief that they had come from our gardens and we should 
have continued in this belief had not Uncle Marcus thus 
enlightened us. Later on, when the subject of the Vision 
was under discussion, people generally talked of the Angels 
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they had seen, and of the singing they had heard, and the 
flowers were mentioned as the least of the features of that 
wonderful morning. But to us they always remained one of 
its important features. 

When Mother and I were alone I eagerly seized the op- 
portunity to apologize to her for making the thoughtless 
remarks I did make to the boys at the supper table last night. 
Then I told her of the God Man’s visit and of what he had 
said to me of Roseland, and also of his telling me of King 
David’s prayer. And I told her likewise of the request made 
to me by him, which I had carried out as well as I knew how, 
in the interview with Mr. Norvil. 

“Nellie, do you never realize who this teacher is that 
you persist in calling a God-man?”’ 

“No, Mother, I have no idea who he is. All I do know is 
that he is alive with the life we are living. I see always 
about him a flame of light that burns within his own Soul.” 

“And he does not appear to you as do the Small Person 
and the Good Lady?” she asked. 

“No. But, Mother, you must know that until yesterday 
I did not discover who the Good Lady and the Small Per- 
son really were? So soon as I did realize the fact I won- 
dered that I had not discovered it before. You will think 
me very stupid, Mother.” 

“No, not that, Elinor. You are never so much interested 
in personalities as you are in events; your visions are far 
more real to you than are the people about you, and you 
seem not to care to inquire concerning them.” 

“I have always felt that they were, in some way, re- 
lated to us, Mother, for I knew they could not come about 
you, if they did not belong to you. And I also knew they 
were not alive to others who are on this earth in the sense 
that we are alive to each other.” 

Mother looked intently at me for a moment or two, 
and then asked me if they were not as much alive as the 
Brother, whom I persisted in calling the God-man? “Who 
and what does he appear to you to be?” 

“Just what I call him—a God-man. Always when I see 
him I feel myself to be in the presence of a Living Flame. 
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I do not mean just an ordinary fire flame, but a ray of liv- 
ing fire. It seems to come from his interior self. He is alive 
in every atom and fibre of his being, and I think him as real 
as you are. He does not seem to be on the other side of a 
wide gulf as do people who have lived here and died and 
are now living in another place, as are my grandparents.” 

“You are right, my child. Now answer me this. Did 
you not see him in the church yesterday?” 

I replied that I did not. 

“He it was who, with other helpers, greatly aided those 
who were demonstrating their continued existence. Par- 
ticularly did he assist Grandfather in manifesting his pres- 
ence with the strength he did. Can you not imagine what 
tremendous electric currents had to be put in vibratory 
action to enable those disembodied people to show to us 
the shining bodies they wore? And can you not realize 
what magnetic elements had to be set in motion to increase 
the mental vibrations of that congregation to the place they 
did reach? Everyone had sufficient power given to see the 
vision, and to hear the singing; and only the most unsel- 
fish and highly trained souls could have wrought such a 
change. Think of the God-like force such Beings possess, 
and then sense their disinterested love for their fellow crea- 
tures.” 


“T knew before hand,” she continued, “for he had told 
me of the plan to be carried out for our Camp Meeting, but 
I did not know what form the manifestations would take. 
He is the head of a fraternity, whose chief occupation is the 
spiritualization of humanity. All through Grandfather’s 
life this was his work, and he had tried in every possible way 
to teach the real truths of Christianity; to make plain, to the 
lowliest of God’s children, the fact that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God; and he continually prayed to have the power to 
sanctify others through this Truth. This was his master 
thought in life; it was up to the moment of his death. A 
few months before he left us, he told me of his fellowship 
with this order, and said he now had permission to tell me, 
and had the promise that this Brotherhood would extend its 
love to me and to mine. 
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“Grandfather is evidently working; as when in the body, 
to teach the central spiritual Truths of life. He so wanted 
us all to understand the real life of Jesus Christ and to know 
that the Divinity within ourselves can best be proven by pat- 
terning our daily lives after this Divine Son of God. 

“Yesterday, for some reason, I do not now know, he 
was permitted to make a mighty appeal to his former house- 
hold of friends, and his efforts were successful through the 
co-operation of the members of this Most Christian Fel- 
lowship to which he was for so long a member. This host 
of true worshipers of God, by the use of simple, practical 
methods, controlled natural elements to vitalize the Spiritual 
Substance of life. As one person we were all lifted up to- 
gether to a plane where we heard an invisible choir sing; 
saw with our earthly eyes a heavenly vision, and received 
every one of us, a new sense of the Power of God. 

“We lived through wonderful experiences at Shiloh yes- 
terday, my child, and we had the Holy Spirit poured out 
upon us with Pentacostal abundance. Perhaps, never again 
shall any of us have a similar experience, but some time, some 
where, each one who witnessed the scene, and felt the hid- 
den forces at work in our midst, shall understand it clearly, 
and will then return thanks to God for this evidence of His 
goodness to all His children. 

“We were all imbued with power from on high, and 
humble and thankful are we for this wondrous proof of our 
Savior’s Love. Ages may pass before all will have reached 
the plane of Consciousness where the presence of our in- 
dwelling Lord is realized. But the seed once planted, its 
growth and ultimate development is assured. I thank God 
that we had the vision, my child, and I thank Him daily that 
we are identified with those on other planes whose one aim 
in living is to help the world to right knowledge. All 
through the night, Nellie, your God-man, and many of those 
who work with him, were bestowing blessings upon the way- 
farers who rested here. I saw much of the work myself; 
and this morning I suggested to your Father to go among 
the people early, and to note their countenances before they 
had lost the effects of the spiritual power so generously 
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bestowed upon them. He did go and he has since told me, 
it was marvelous to see the gladness and gratitude of all 
with whom he spoke. Such appreciation of God’s goodness 
to them as they expressed, touched him deeply. They are 
like little children in their thankfulness to the Heavenly 
Father, and some of them are awake to the fact that God 
is Spirit, and that they are His children. When once they 
can reason beyond this step to the point where they will 
grasp the central truth of Being—that God being Spirit, 
and we His children being Spirit, God and Man are neces- 
sarily one. Then will there be rejoicing among the angels 
over what was done for us at Shiloh yesterday. Once a 
soul catches fast hold of the Idea that it is one with God, and 
need never be separated from Him, then indeed will be found 
by it the Kingdom of Heaven, which Jesus told us was 
within.” 

Mother was evidently teaching me what I had need to 
learn at this time, and I listened to every word she uttered 
with close attention. I was glad to hear that the man whom 
I had intuitively recognized to be one who lived in true 
relations with God, was a Master Mind among those with 
whom he worked. It mattered little to me what the name 
of his Fraternity or Order was; I cared only that he was 
my Friend and desired to see me know myself. From him 
I had my first lesson of the three-fold fundamental powers 
of Man and to him was I indebted for instruction in the 
right method of detaching the Spirit from the limitations 
of both the Soul and the Body, when necessary to demon- 
strate this three-fold unity. Often I failed in comprehen- 
sive grasp of his teachings, but he was patient and I was 
obedient, and in my subconscious self was safely stored all 
the lessons he taught my youthful mind. 

It was the God-man who symbolized Fire, and showed 
me the spiritual forces hidden in it; and, also its power of 
attrition when contacting with forces of less potency. I 
remember one demonstration he made when contacting fire 
with flint particularly well, for he took into his hand an 
ordinary piece of flint (perfectly dead matter I thought it), 
and by a simple process caused it first to emit bright rays, 
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and then to give a steady glowing light that seemed alive 
with heat and power. 

It was the God-man who showed me the length, breadth 
and limitations of one of the psychic planes we visited to- 
gether, and who entirely convinced me of the very defined 
limitations of psychics. If, throughout my earth life I have 
had no illusions regarding the personal limitations of 
psychics it is because I had the help of this Teacher when 
my own psychic vision was strongest. From him I learned 
to depend solely upon the only infallible guide, the inspira- 
tion of my own Spirit. It was my own Spirit that revealed 
to me his own spiritual height, when first I met him. 

Early I learned from him the actual possibility of the 
avoidance of the total negation of life, by the gradual transi- 
tion of Consciousness from one plane of existence to another. 
In a word, how to escape the sleep of death by the attain- 
ment of true knowledge of the creative power of the Uni- 
versal Spirit. He told me that Jesus revealed the secret of 
immortality to man—which was in reality a gradual shift- 
ing of the Christ Consciousness to higher levels. The initia- 
tion of each of us into this divine truth will make all of us 
Sons of God. 

To this Great Soul I was indebted for the power to dis- 
cern the status of those on the psychic plane. This was of 
the greatest value to me, for from that time onward I was 
never afraid of astrals, or of the phantasmagoria of astral 
planes. The subject lost much of interest to me so soon as 
I saw it in right relation to my daily life on the physical 
plane. 

As it is but natural for us to idealize a Soul that has 
awakened in our own Souls their higher possibilities, it was 
not surprising for me to name this teacher the God-man. 
It was only natural I should do so. 

The stay we made at Roseland while the Camp Meet- 
ing was in progress, was as full of interest as of service. 
Mother did not go to the meetings either on Saturday or 
Sunday, but she actively promoted the comfort of every- 
one who came to Roseland. To her this homestead was really 
a sanctuary for all who loved God and tried to serve Him, 
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and its entire history as such proved that people appreciated 
its spiritual hospitality. 

She had the old banquet hall, which had been closed for 
years, opened and aired, and there she invited those to come 
who wished to talk with her about the vision seen in the 
church. She was eager it should be understood aright. I 
remember one old white-haired man, who asked her if she 
thought those flying people were ghosts? 

“What are ghosts?” she gently asked. 

“Dead folks, Ma’m.” 

“Did you think those were dead people that you saw in 
the Church?” 

“T couldn’t make up my mind,” was his simple but sin- 
cere answer. “Angels have wings in the picture books, but 
these people moved about in the air, and they didn’t have 
wings. I want to know what to tell people when they ask 
me about it; that’s why I ask you, Miss Elinor.” 

Mother’s reply was: “My advice to you, one and all, is, 
do not talk about what you saw yesterday until you first ask 
God to tell you just what to say. Do not fail to thank Him 
constantly that you did see the beautiful vision, and ever 
keep it in mind that the Spirit side of this world is what 
you might call the upstairs side; and we are downstairs, 
being yet in our flesh bodies. But we are not dead to those 
we have ever loved; and they are not dead to us. They are 
absent from us, but not lost to us. Please believe this.” 

Mother spoke very slowly and with great earnestness. 
She was trying her utmost to help those who listened to her. 

“May I ask you, Miss Elinor, one question?” 

Mother bowed her assent. 

“Why don’t everybody see spirits?” 

“Very few people prefer to see spirits,’ Mother an- 
swered. Then she said: “I will ask you a question now.” 

“Would any of you people here before me have gone to 
the Church yesterday if you had been told beforehand of the 
vision you would see there?” 

Such a surprise as was felt by her and Father both, 
when the swift assurance was given from one and all that 
“nothing could have kept them away from the church.” 
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“T wouldn’t have missed seeing what I did for anything 
in this world,” said one of those present with utmost rever- 
ence of manner. 

Mother was greatly affected as she said: “I wish I 
could say to each one of you, just the right words you ought 
to hear from me. It is my prayer for you that you will never 
doubt the goodness of God. I think it will comfort us all 
to recite the Lord’s Prayer. Elinor, my child, lead us in 
this prayer.” 

Then Mother rose up and everyone stood, and for the 
first time in my life I led a meeting in prayer. I ought to 
say I heard my own voice saying: “Our Father, which art 
in Heaven,” for I was, if I can so describe my feelings, a 
spectator of myself. But Father speedily reinforced my 
efforts and with him it was easier to speak. Then every- 
one followed the words we uttered, and with an earnestness 
of purpose that was really eloquent with pathos. 

Mother was finally completely overcome with emotion 
and sat down, while Father, ever self-controlled and re- 
sourceful, proposed that everyone be seated and he would go 
over the prayer again. 

As he recited each sentence he asked his hearers to 
say the words after him. He gained the confidence of those 
humble people at once, and they forgot everything but their 
desire to learn the Lord’s Prayer. Father was aware that 
few of them could read, and he was determined to help them 
allin his power. Then he had the inspiration to say to them, 
that he hoped all who were present would return to Rose- 
land to stay all night, and tomorrow morning we could have 
another meeting. He wanted to have them know this prayer 
well, he said, and he would like to read several verses from 
the Bible that they could learn quickly. 

Such happiness he gave them! Such hope and faith 
and peace! 

How I happened to think of the answer that Jesus 
gave to Martha as she questioned his power to awaken 
Lazarus from his sleep of death I do not know, but almost 
mechanically I repeated it: “Said I not unto Thee that if 
thou wouldst believe, thou shouldst see the Glory of God?” 
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And strangely enough, it affected those devout souls as 
nothing else apparently had done. Everyone seemed eager 
to glorify God in words, and some prayed on bended knees 
for blessings to be poured out upon Roseland and its people. 
We all sang the Doxology, led by Father, and, when the 
meeting was ended, Mother went to the door and stood there 
to shake hands with everyone of those men and women who 
had taken part in our prayer meeting. 

Afterward, in speaking of this meeting we recalled that 
very little had been said, after all, about the Vision. The 
people seemed not to be much concerned after hearing 
Mother explain about it. They were far more anxious to 
memorize the Lord’s Prayer and to be told over and over 


again what Jesus had said about this life and about the 
Resurrection that is to follow it. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SOURCE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


By Helen Stone Tuzo 


N a recent lecture (“The Mystery of Thought Forces”), 
a picture was presented of the inchoate masses of sen- 
sation and perception which crowd about the human 
being, seeking entrance, sustenance, and finally form 
as thought. Whence comes this surging multitude of 
would-be guests, this bread-line of the brain? Can they all 
be the cherished inmates of a former incarnation—“bogles” 
—which like that in the old North country story, have 
“flitted” with us when we moved from one fleshly habitation 
to another? Their solicitations and inducements appear too 
varied and numerous for that to be the case, because occupy- 
ing the best rooms, are so many favored residents, already 
in possession, and beloved and served by the host with all 
diligence. These are the thoughts which arise from within, 
the Innate Ideas, the Original Concepts, the Intuitions of 
the philosophers. They seem not to be guests at all, but 
members of the family, nay, part and parcel of the master 
of the house and well-nigh inseparable from him. The ideas 
of succession in time, of relation in space, of personal 
identity, are such—and there are many more, close, inti- 
mate, apparently interwoven with the very being and yet 
in their reality illusory because transitory. Among these 
innate ideas, is often included that of right and wrong— 
correctly or incorrectly, who shallsay? What, in its essence, 
is the hunger and thirst after righteousness? 
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There should be a distinction drawn, though to many 
it would appear to be a distinction without a difference, be- 
tween Right and Wrong, and Good and Evil. In these latter, 
the connotation of advantage or disadvantage is inevitable, 
and those who declare that only what is beneficial in the 
long run may be called good, have a certain logic on their 
side. What is productive of pain to the individual or the 
race may be evil, so they say, and make of aspirations a 
commercial transaction. 


Why should a man want to do right? Because hon- 
esty is the best policy, is a favorite answer, because if he 
does not, he will come in conflict with the law, and out- 
raged society will revenge his transgression. There never 
was a more futile pretense at a reply than that; its assertion 
hardly a fact, its reason beside the mark. If invariably true 
to experience it would be an inducement to do right only, 
not at all necessarily to want to doit. To do right under 
fear of consequences is to act under compulsion, which 1s 
more apt to breed inward rebellion, than willing co-opera- 
tion, like the man in A¢tsop’s fable of the Sun and the Wind. 


Because he will go to Heaven if he does good and to 
Hell if he does evil, another will say—many another, in 
some form of words. This is compulsion again, the com- 
pulsion of fear or of mistrust. We shall certainly endure 
the consequences of our actions, now or hereafter, and we 
shall all “go to Heaven” and to “Hell” many times. Happy 
for us that it is so, or our feeble ignorance would never 
be transformed into knowledge, far less wisdom. But the 
thought of consequences has little influence upon the will, 
chiefly because we do not yet really know the truth of what 
is called Karma; at most we apprehend and consent to it 
intellectually. One of the finest spirits I ever knew shocked 
her orthodox friends unspeakably by declaring that “she did 
not want God’s mercy, she wanted his justice,” meaning, of 
course, that she realized the impossibility of learning the 
meaning of action without the experience of its natural con- 
sequences. One who feels thus has the hunger for right- 
eousness indeed. 
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Our question, moreover, may be interpreted in two 
ways. “Why should a man want to do right?” may mean, 
why ought he to want it? or on the other hand we may be 
asking, why does he want it? If the former, we imply 
that he does not want it, or at least that he does not want 
it enough. In this sense, and limiting ourselves to the 
question of the obligation of so wishing, let us seek for 
some real ground for declaring that a man ought to wish 
to do right. 


An obligation is only another word for a debt. To whom 
or to what then, does a man owe that wish? To begin with, 
he owes it to Nature, as distinguished from Mind. He is, 
physically, psychically and mentally a congeries of natural 
forces, an agglutination of particles of matter from dense 
to super-ethereal; and all these entities he has attracted 
to himself by his former activities and decisions. He has 
called them into his personal existence, he has brought them 
into dependence upon himself for their further evolution, 
and to them he owes the allegiance of a leader who has 
aroused and organized a band; he must lead them onward, 
and finally transmute them from entities to individualities. 
The physical particles must be taught to respond to higher 
and finer stimulations, the emotions must be detached from 
their grosser satisfactions and accustomed to thrill to more 
highly specialized vibrations, the thoughts must be trans- 
figured to unselfish aspiration. Since to confer a true bene- 
fit is to incur a true obligation, and since the path of evolu- 
tion for the sub-human is involution we owe it to as much 
of Nature as we have associated with ourselves, to give it 
the opportunity to raise itself toward Mind. And to Mind, 
to our true Ego, incarnating—partially—in these our per- 
sonalties, we Owe our joyous co-operation, we owe the will 
to make ourselves fit vehicles for its energies, we ought, in 
a word, to wish earnestly to do right, that is, to put no 
impediments in the path of our evolution. And to others 
we owe the same, only in a greater degree, because they are 
the larger part of our true Self. Individualized we are one 
of many, but we are individualized only in order to enrich 
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the All by our temporary, though aeonian, manifestation. 
When we do not wish to do right, we are like Ananias and 
Sapphira, holding back secretly part of that which it is our 
high privilege to pour freely into the treasury of the Lord. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE 
REINCARNATING EGO 


By E. P. C. 


HE particular phases to be considered are: The 
Reincarnating Ego from the point of view of the 
theosophist; the Reincarnating Ego from our 
present, humanly comprehensible standpoint; 

what we should do to prepare for a future incarnation; and, 
the obstacles in the way of such preparation. 


To everyone this question of what we have been in the 
past and what we shall be in the future, must be of inter- 
est. To answer fully and exactly is, of course, impossible, 
as that would require a knowledge of all the laws of Karma, 
and of the separate threads of our destiny, which are blended 
in one life, then sundered, a few of them uniting in the next 
existence, others waiting until a later incarnation for their 
chance in the world of materialization. For out of the past 
have been woven the threads which make us in the present, 
and we are now busy with that which will make up the 
fabric of our being in the future. 


According to theosophical teachings, man is dual or 
triple or more manifold still in his nature, depending upon 
the extent of the divisions and the point one is trying to 
make. He is considered dual in that there is the immortal 
part of him, the mind; and the mortal and earthly part, the 
body. But between these two, and constituting him in this 
instance a three-fold being, there is what is termed the 
personality, the bundle of desires and passions, likes and 
dislikes, what are called by a single term the skandhas: 
these are not immortal in the sense in which the mind is so 
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termed, that is, there is no conscious immortality, yet they 
endure and are brought back with the mind when it is ready 
again to incarnate. 


The mind is the flowering of a previous period of evolu- 
tion, and is in man but an individualization of a universal 
power termed Mahat. This is one of the three eternally 
existing conditions, imperishable, and in its totality, incom- 
prehensible to humanity. No full incarnation of this uni- 
versal power is possible in present-day humanity; but in so 
far as we are able by our limitations, each of us shows a 
reflection more or less clear of the great light of mind; and 
each of us according to our limitations, partakes in degree 
of its immortality. From this light of mind comes the rea- 
soning faculty in man, the power to weigh and judge be- 
tween courses of action; the ability to apply his knowledge; 
to plot and scheme for the carrying out of his plans. Though 
none of these powers are used to very high ends, they show 
even in the degradation of their present use, the power re- 
siding in them. The mind, therefore, in man, is the thinker, 
the reasoner, the decider of action. 


This light of mind or individualized mind comes over 
from a previous period of manifestation; has made many 
appearances in the present world-period, and has a vast 
power and store of knowledge, which our feeble and mate- 
rial human bodies do not permit of its exhibiting. It is this 
which is consciously immortal—not its reflection which we 
call I, and which is hampered by its faulty vehicle. 


The reincarnating ego has associated with it in each 
life an understudy, a combination by means of which, and 
only by means of which, it is able to contact physical exist- 
ence. This is a composite being, termed the personality 
which does not have self-consciousness, and yet is, in process 
of evolution, so closely associated with the mind to be lighted 
up and become mind, that it cannot be thrown into the rub- 
bish heap or even the melting pot at the end of each physical 
life. It has been built up through many lives by association 
of the mind and desire in a human body, desires being the 
great driving power of the universe and of man. This 
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product, the result of the action of mind and desire, main- 
tains its existence in the form of the skandhas, or embers of 
dormant thought and desire, and again begins its upward 
journey when the mind returns to earth. Combine with 
these embers the latent soul and spirit, quicken all with the 
life power, and we have the composite parts of the reincar- 
nating ego. A new physical body at each birth gives to 
mind and that which is associated with it opportunity to 
incarnate and continue its progress. 


But such words as the reincarnating ego, the person- 
ality, the skandhas, convey no meaning to one unfamiliar 
with theosophical ideas. Such a one would perhaps be more 
quick to comprehend if we said the reincarnating ego is the 
I that comes back; or looking at it from another point of 
view, the I of each of us now is that which is to be the 
reincarnating ego in the future. Then the question arises, 
what to the comprehension of one familiar with Theosophy, 
makes up this I? We find that this center of being which 
we are trying to analyze is connected all the time with a 
background of thoughts and fancies and whims, of likes and 
dislikes, of real and imagined needs—the most important of 
all being our thoughts. The idea necessary to be grasped is 
that our thoughts are the factors important in our develop- 
ment. Thought is constructive or it is destructive; it builds 
up and it tears down; under everything and through every- 
thing is this thread of thought. The whole of nature is 
changed by man’s thought. Thought improves and strength- 
ens the character if it is good and uplifting, or it degrades 
and debases. This comprehension of the wonderful power 
of human thought would strike at the very root of vicarious 
atonement and wholesale salvation, by showing the individ- 
ual necessity borne by each. As a man thinks, so is he. He 
is not what the conceited opinion one may have of himself; 
tells that he is pretty good at this, that he has made a suc- 
cess of that, where another has failed. He is not vaguely, 
not alone for some distant period, but he is here and now 
and always. We are apt to look on this old saying as mean- 
ing that a man with the ability to plan and build a big 
bridge, invent an aeroplane, or perform marvels in surgery, 
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is a great man because he has worked out a few big things; 
that is, that the one or two big things he has thought and 
accomplished of necessity make him a big man; but he may 
be great in that direction only, while in others—instead of 
ruling his thoughts, they rule him. We would then have a 
libertine, a man of violent ungoverned temper, a man with a 
religious mania or what not. It is all of one’s thoughts that 
are blended into the character of the next being; not the 
vast, the successful one alone; but as well the every-day 
sordid, jealous, penurious, licentious, covetous thoughts and 
fancies that have found lodging in the mind. It is these 
which we are to change, to refuse shelter to. We are too 
ignorant to be aware when habits of thought are forming; 
this does not come in the courses of study outlined in our 
schools and educational centers. Therefore, we do not 
understand that we are making, as we go along, ourselves 
that which we shall be in a future life. We learn about so 
many things outside of ourselves, but are not taught the: 
necessity of understanding and working with ourselves. 
When we are young we are careless and indifferent; when 
we get older we are indolent—and young or old, we are so 
ignorant. We have just mind enough to make us appreciate 
the things of the senses, but not enough to rise above them. 
A classification of the thoughts out of which are fashioned 
the very body with which we have to contend at a next 
incarnation has been made, as thoughts of sex, elemental 
thoughts, emotional thoughts, and mental thoughts. That 
exhausts pretty well all the vague idle fancies or dreams or 
conjectures which float through a person, or those which 
the mind consciously holds and fosters. It is these which 
are so important to our future welfare. “As a man thinks, 
so is he.” For that which comes back at birth from the 
other side is the residuum, freshly placed in order, grouped 
and put in shape, of that which entered the gates of death 
from this side. 





Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
thought. It is the thinking part of us that is the lasting 
part, and the thoughts evolved by us determine the char- 


acter of the entity which is to be each of us in the next 
life. 
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If we want to change our condition in another life, to 
better it, we must begin here, in this life. If we are satis- 
fied with ourselves, or indifferent, we shall drift along out 
of this life and into another in all probability very like this. 


There is usually no marked change in any one’s exist- 
ence from day to day; after our habits and methods of life 
have become fixed we go along, one twenty-four hours are 
like another twenty-four. Only when we compare child- 
hood with maturity and both with old age do we see more 
of a change in an individual. From this we would deduce 
that the lives which follow each other as do the days in any 
one life, would be somewhat alike, and the unfolding of the 
permanent character as separate from mere habits, is grad- 
ual. We would then expect the lives which touched on 
either side to be quite similar. It would only be when we 
compared lives remote from each other in our evolution 
that a startling change might be expected to reveal itself. 
And yet, even when such a generalization seems reasonable, 
we have to remember that we know but little of the work- 
ings of the great laws of Karma, and that a life of calm 
and quiet may of necessity be followed by one of turbulent 
change. The rule would seem to be, however, that like will 
produce like; and that unless we take a decided stand and set 
out to make a change in our character by rooting out the 
undesirable and by carefully cultivating what seems more 
worth while, our next life bids fair to run along in similar 
channels to this one. 


Now if it is possible that we here on this earth can in 
any way mould the existence, shape the destiny, determine 
the thoughts of the being we are to be scores of years hence, 
why do we not enter more seriously into the business and 
attempt to get rid of the obstacles in the way of a broader, 
fuller, nobler life? We hear a good deal about instinct, in- 
tuition, and intellect, but there are three other I’s which 
equal if they do not excel in importance the first set, and 
they are the three referred to—ignorance, indolence and in- 
difference. First of all, ignorance stands in the way—our 
ignorance which is abysmal. When we consider how very 
restricted is the field of our knowledge in almost every di- 
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rection, the miracle is that mankind has pulled itself as 
far out of the mire of animalism as it has; and we wonder 
how any could have invented a hell for souls so smothered 


in materiality, and yet keeping alive sparks of hope and 
faith and aspiration. 


Indolence is the next. After the fervor and haste of 
youth have passed, we become torpid, lazy. It becomes 
hard and harder to think out, to reason out anything; there- 
fore, we do not do it and yet let ourselves drift. The imag- 
ination is less active; the faith in ourselves and our ability 
has probably had some rude shocks, and we settle down 
into the idle, comfortable condition of middle age. And with 
this indolence, comes the other darkness—indifference; we 
ask ourselves if the burning questions of our youth were 
after all so vital? Is it not foolish to entertain all these 
thoughts of reform, of the nation or of the individual? The 
world has gone on in its way for ages, why bother to change 
it? And when we consider ourselves, we ask “How do I 
know I am right in thinking these things in me should be 
changed? Is there not a natural growth? Why attempt to 


force it? Why this eternal fuss and flurry over the faults 
of human nature?” 


Thus do the giants Ignorance, Indifference and Indol- 
ence bar the way to individual progress. 


To sum up: Theosophy regards man or the ego, as a 
being essentially of mind, driven by the force of desire; 
with latent possibilities of soul and spirit, animated by the 
life force and working through the physical and form body. 


To one not a Theosophist the ideas might find repre- 
sentation as the thinker, guided at times by altruistic 
thought, and at times by the man of appetites and passions, 
working with thought, in a physical body, in a world of the 
senses. It is by means of these thoughts that we can qualify 
ourselves for a better position in the school of life; or by 
the power of the same thoughts that we are demoted and 
start in the next life in a lower grade. 

Those things which stand in the way of our progress 


are the dark qualities of indolence, ignorance and indif- 
ference. 





——-— —- 
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ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN MYSTICISM 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard 


SYNOPSIS OF SOURCES 


The Elder Edda, also called The Poetic Edda or Saemund’s Edda, be- 
cause the songs were collected by Saemund the Wise (1056-1133), is composed 
of thirty-nine songs. Vola-Spa is the first and oldest. No age can be as- 
signed to the songs, but their ages is no doubt very great. They are written 
in metaphorical language. 

The Younger Edda, also called the Prose Edda, was written by Snorre 
Sturleson, the Norse historian (1178-1241), is in the main a commentary on 
the Elder Edda; a sort of prose synopsis of it. 

The Icelandic Sagas, the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf’s Drapa, and the 
German Niebelungen Lied, are later developments of the Edda material and 
important for study. 


OR an intelligent study of the mysticism and the- 
osophy of the old Scandinavians, or, by a better 
name, the Nordic people, it will be not only interest- 
ing, but necessary to know a great deal about the 

lands and character of those people. 


If we judge by data from skulls, coloration of the skin 
and the stature, we recognize three racial types among the 
white population of Europe. There is the Mediterranean or 
Iberian race, found on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
along the western fringes of France, Great Britain, West- 
ern Ireland, Cornwall, Wales and Western Scotland. An- 
other is the Celtic, also called Alpine, because its present 
habitat is in the main the highlands of Central Europe. This 
race is of Asiatic origin. Finally there is the Nordic race, 
which, for the present study, is the most interesting. It 
was and still is a long-headed race, tall and blond; its habitat 
was and still is the northern Europe, with outrunning lines 
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into Southern Europe. Some anthropologists like to call 
this race Teutonic, but that is obviously wrong and such a 
designation must be avoided because it is misleading. The 
Nordic Race, whatever its origin, was so modified by the 
hard conditions of life in what is now the Scandinavian 
countries, that it appears as an independent and self-origin- 
ated race, and so strong and prolific that it has sent out 
wave after wave of conquering nations far down into his- 
toric times. In Great Britain that race gradually but com- 
pletely swamped the Celtic or Alpine Race. In France, the 
Nordic Race invaded and settled on the plains and in the 
river valleys down to Marseilles and Bordeaux. The Dutch 
are conspicuously Nordic. 


After the Franco-Prussian war, the Germans started 
the cry of Pan-Teutonism and called themselves the only 
and true Nordic Race and invented the name Teutonic Race. 
Treitschke and Nietzsche may be called its prophets, so also 
that renegade Englishman, Houston Chamberlain. 


The headquarters for the Nordic Race is, as I have 
already said, the countries now called Scandinavia, or 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. The Race is tall, blond, 
dolichocephalic, with rather smooth forehead and not pro- 
truding cheek bones. The blondness is often reddish. 


Germany today is overwhelmingly Alpine in the south, 
central and east. Only in the northwest in Hanover, Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Westphalia is the Nordic Race to be found. 


Innumerable and unsuccessful statistical attempts have 
been made to associate particular mental or moral characters 
with the three races mentioned. Nevertheless, aside from 
statistics, much can be said about the Nordic Race, in con- 
tradiction to the Black Race, which probably was the oldest 
of all and which lived in Africa and Asia, and the Red Race 
of America, and Yellow Race of the Orient. 


The Nordic Race sprung up in the Boreal regions. 
Those regions have rightly been called the nursery of man- 
kind, because all the migrations connected with the progress 
of culture have come from the North, and not from the 
East, which is the common, but erroneous teachings. Most 
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of that which has come from the East is Boreal teachings 
returned in mutilated and distorted forms. 


The similarities which can be found between teachings 
of the Nordic people and the Vedas and the Avesta are not 
to be explained by the customary teaching about migra- 
tions from the East to the West, but by the reverse course 
of the wanderings, that is, West to East, and the dissimilar- 
ities are explained by the return of the teachings to the 
West in a distorted form. 


The mental, moral and spiritual characteristics of this 
race is especially prominent. It judged life’s values by 
mental and moral standards, and not as the Alpine or the 
other races by sensuous standards. It was endowed with a 
fine art instinct already in the Stone Age. The stone imple- 
ments are pure in styles, and so beautifully executed that 
even now they are models for the moderns. These ancient 
people’s strength in line compositions and mathematic 
figures was remarkable. Excellent and unsurpassed were 
their circle ornaments, spirals, wavy lines and zigzags. Their 
rock carvings, the Hellristninger, reveal a strong historic 
sense by representing all kinds of scenes from life and 
warfare. 


And where did these people live? They were the men of 


. the Old Stone Age and contemporary with the glacial stages 


and the great mammals, the rhinoceros and the mammoths 
now found imbedded for instance in the Siberian morass. 
The Old Stone Age is the earliest date in which we know 
them, at least 125,000 years ago. 


To bring this remote age a little nearer to us in thought, 
let me recall to your mind that the avaternary period of pre- 
historic times is the period in which man appears. That is 
the testimony of geology, human anatomy, and human in- 
dustry. And these are the four judges on prehistoric times. 


The Quarternary period is usually divided by all the 
learned into ice ages say from 500,000 B. C. to 50,000 B. C. 
These ice ages and periods are by no means uniform either 
in time or place. They fall in stages of time. And about 
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that stage called the Post-Glacial period, 25,000 to 50,000 
years ago we know now, with certainty, that the monstrous 
mammals disappeared and the human mind was quite strong, 
and more or less, according to the varying environment, 
conscious of itself. In this epoch human art and industry 
began and developed so rapidly, that not many thousand 
years later they can be characterized as civilization. 


Il. 


Until quite recently it has been the custom among the 
academicians to teach that all civilization came from the 
East. It has been a favorite doctrine that Odin, thought 
of as an historic person, led a migration from the East into 
the northwest of Europe, that is, into Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, or generally, into the countries around the Baltic 
Sea. The Mystic Lodges have known the fallacy of this 
teaching; but never opposed it, because hitherto it would not 
have been of much practical value. But in our day it has 
become necessary to throw some light upon the origin of 
certain teachings, both of the East and the West, relating 
to this subject. 


It is now being taught that it is far from the truth to 
teach these migrations were from the East to the West, 
that the case is the reverse. The migrations of the Nordic 
people were from the West or North of Europe (or pos- 
sibly Asia) to the East and South of Asia. 


Of the numerous evidences for this I will mention a 
few, because the subject has a direct bearing upon my pres- 
ent and future essays: the theosophy and mysticism of the 
Nordic people. The theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans 
is not so new as it appears at first sight. Many scholars have 
declared themselves in favor of it. I will draw my illustra- 
tions largely from the studies of the learned Bal Gangabhar 
Tilak and his work, “The Arctic Home in the Vedas.” 


Tilak’s studies have been in the Vedas and the Avesta; 
they have been corroborated by the latest geological re- 
searches, and these not only corroborate the Avestic descrip- 
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tion of the destruction of the Aryan paradise, but also place 
the location of this paradise before the last Glacial epoch. 


In the Aitareya Brahmana (IV 7) there is a long reci- 
tation of not less than a thousand verses to be recited by the 
Hotri priest before commencing the Gawan-Ayana sacri- 
fice. This Ashvina-Shastra is addressed to Agni, Ushas and 
the Ashvins, which deities rule at the end of the night and 
the commencement of day. To Ushas, one of these three 
deities, there are about twenty hymns in the Rig Veda, and 
the Ushas or Goddess of Dawn, is mentioned more than 
three hundred times in the Rig Veda. The hymns are among 
the most beautiful and most minute in the description of the 
physical character of the Deity. These physical descrip- 
tions cannot possibly relate to the dawn such as the dawn is 
in India, but is exactly expressing the dawn of the arctic 
or temperate zones. The dawn is so long that it lasts from 
45 to 60 days, which corresponds exactly to an Arctic dawn. 
This long continued dawn, with its revolving splendors is a 
special characteristic of the polar regions. The Rig Veda 
(VII 76; 3 II 28; 9) expressly describes the dawn as lasting 
several days, and that these dawns appeared one after an- 
other before they ripened into sunrise. That is to say, the 
dawn swung around the whole arctic circle or, according to 
the description, it “revolved round and round like a wheel.” 


(1; 123; 8, 9-IIT; 61:3. T.S. IV; 3; 6). 


Tilak further contends that the Vedic bards must have 
witnessed the Vedic dawn in its polar origin and this must 
have been, not in the Post-Glaciar but in the Pre-Glacial 


Era, and he cites several Vedic Scriptures to prove it. (I; 
5; 55. 1:5. 9V,3; 01,1. T. B. i, 5,6). 


This is one of many illustrations and proofs that the 
gods and physical descriptions of the earlier portions of the 
Rig Veda are descriptions of boreal phenomena and not 
phenomena of India. Many more proofs can easily be found 
in Tilak’s works. For the present the illustration by means 
of the dawn of boreal origin of the earlier portion of the 
Rig Veda is sufficient. I have brought it forth as a warn- 
ing to those who want to explain all European civilization 
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as having its origin in the Orient or more particularly in 
India. I have also mentioned this subject that I may be free 
to give another interpretation of the Nordic Mythology than 
the one I might be expected to give, if I followed the modern 
customary way of deriving all wisdom from India. 


I claim originality for the Nordic race. 
ITT. 


The most ancient Nordic Rhyme begins with Vola’s 
song. The Vola is a prophetess, a witness to the ancient 


history, if history it can be called, when the tale is about 
mythic events. 


The Vola sings in a language which is still spoken in 
the North and that is remarkable. Among other people, 
the Greeks are the only ones who can read their most an- 
cient records in their native tongue. In other words, the 
Nordic people represent an ever-living spirit of life; their 
traditions have proved of such an intense universal char- 
acter, that their inner sense has explained itself to the 
various subsequent historic ages and furnished these with 
poetic keys to an understanding of their Inner Life and 
Theosophy. For short, the symbolic language of the so- 
called Norse Mythology is a universal language. It speaks 
in clear phrases about the origin of the world, the life of the 
gods, and it reaches deeper into life than any other myth- 
ology, because it also knows and tells us about the Rag- 
narokur or “the downfall of the gods” and the resurrection 
of a regenerate world. With its narrative about “the down- 
fall of the gods” and their resurrection in a regenerate con- 
dition, the Nordic Mythology gives mystic teachings about 
these gods as types of eternal existences. Further on, in 
subsequent lectures, it shall be shown that the gods though 
eternal, are nevertheless imperfect and in constant danger 
of downfall; hence the tragic spirit over them. It will also 
be shown that Odin knows this truth, and how Loke laughs 
at all the gods. This is one of the characteristics of the 
Nordic Mythology, that it begins with a Theogony and ends 
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with a Theoktony. In all other mythologies this last act, 
“the downfall of the gods,” is missing. We never learn why 
the people grew tired of their gods. But in the Nordic song 
the end of the gods is proclaimed with the same emphasis as 
their heroic deeds. 


The Nordic song develops dramatically through five acts, 
which have been defined as Creation, the time before Balder; 
the death of Balder, the time after Balder, and Ragnarokur. 
Theosophically, these five acts reveal three systems, the 
Ymerian, that of Ydrasilg and that of Ragnarokur. I shall 
deal with these three systems. 


All of this gives the ancient Nordic Edda tales, a peculiar 
character and a key to their interpretation. And the key 
is this: The Nordic Edda tales are not myths but history 
and expressions of will. They are not mere philosophical 
symbols or grand poetry. They live and move in facts and 
human deeds. The gods are not personifications of Nature 
forces, but human beings such as we who live and act in 
history. The Nordic gods are not such indefinite figures as 
the Oriental gods blending in such a way with each other 
that we cannot frame them clearly in human thought. The 
Nordic gods are individualistic and clearly defined person- 
alities. They represent moral principles, and the whole 
history of ethics can be written by using the Nordic gods 
and goddesses as expressions of the principles of ethics. 


The profound ethical character of the Eddic tales is also 
evident from the fact that they alone of all theosophies, 
theologies and philosophies contain the principle of Ironia. 
They know the mockery of life, what a patched up affair 
it is, and how much untruth there is in it. For that reason 
the ethics, for instance, of the Havamal, is so insistent upon 
truth, honor, and uprightness. And the Lokesenna merci- 
lessly exposes the vanity of the life of the gods. 


The Nordic Mythology is more poetical than the Parsee 
and its pictures are far more free than those of Zoroaster. 
Together with the Indian and the Parsee, it is the only 
mythology that has an eye for the Universal in history and 
the cosmogonic development. 
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It must be admitted that the Northern Saga literature 
cannot be defended when depravity is so often evident. But 
its splendid barbarity is easily explained, because nowhere 
has man so emphatically been his own fate and star as in 
the North, and perhaps nowhere else can we see freedom 
follow its own laws. But against the most ancient Nordic 
songs, those of the Eddas, no charges of depravity can be 
brought. 


There can be no objections against ascribing to the an- 
cient people of the Eddas Tennyson’s definition of self- 
reliance. 


Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, 
Self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


Being familiar with Greek Mythology and that of my 
Nordic ancestors, I have often thought that a glorious con- 
dition would rule in the world if Greek art and freedom 
were combined with Nordic self realization. Certainly these 
two principles condition any realization we dream of, as 
regards a Brotherhood of Man. 


IV. 


Besides traditions, the Eddas are the main sources 
whenever we draw what may be called the Nordic The- 
osophy or Nature Mysticism. The Elder Edda opens with 
a song of the Vola, the Nordic prophetess. And her song 
is regarded as the oldest poetic monument of the North. 
This Vola is represented as arising from the world of the 
giants, Jotunheim. 


The Jotums are best understood by comparing them to 
the giant operative powers of nature, sometimes hostile, 
sometimes not, but always needed by the gods, the Asas, 
who without the Giants had no wisdom and no power; a 
lesson transparent enough, for surely the administrative 
forces on the earth, and among men, can do nothing rightly 
or energetically unless they draw upon the fundamental 
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energies of nature, by these called Frost, Fire, Sea, Tempest, 
or anything else in modern language. These energies are 
certainly giants. 


The Giants were older than the gods, the Asas, so is the 
report. The Giants knew the history of the past and had 
knowledge of the coming downfall of the gods. Very 
characteristically near the Giants was the Fountain of 
Mimer, or Memory, in which was concealed all wisdom and 
knowledge. Even Odin was obliged to come to that well 
for information, and was obliged to pay a high price for it. 
In that region also sat the Norns, the goddess of fate, to 
whose will even the gods had to submit. 


The significance of this is great. It shows where and 
how the Nordic people located all strength of will, wisdom 
and knowledge. No wonder then that the Nordic people 
were what we philosophically call determinists. They were 
not Fatalists, but believed in will, determination, and their 
will had the character of the giant world; it was profound, 
hard as a rock and unbending. 


The myth of Vola shows the ranks of the gods; they 
were weaker than the Giants and knew less. Of this I shall 
speak extensively later on when I deal specially with the 
gods, the Asas. 


The narrative about the Nordic Cosmogony is explicit. 
The Vola sings first about Ginungagap and about Ymer 
and Audhumbla living in it. 


According to Clesby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Diction- 
ary, the word Ginungagap means “that formless void in 
which abode the supreme powers, before creation.” In 
other words, the Nordic people did not think of a pure 
Nothing but of a fruitful possibility. The world to them 
was not a mere abstraction but very real, though not a 
materialistic something. It was not to them a mere men- 
tality either, though everything we know about them as 
regards their thinking and acting was thoroughly mental 
and expressed a universal mind. The world was neither like 
our idealistic or materialistic thought to them. To be sure, 
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it manifested itself in many forms, but they guessed a unity 
behind all forms. 


To comprehend the leading thought of their cosmogony 
and theology it is necessary to entirely abandon our modern 
philosophy with its monistic, dualistic and pluralistic notions. 
The Nordic thinking, as far as I can see, resembles that of 
theosophy and mysticism, if the little we know of these 
occult methods reveal what they truly are and can do. 


Nordic thinking was not merely reasoning or brain 
work, it involved the whole man and all our human powers 
and faculties. It stood critically over against itself and 
constantiy aimed at the Energy behind itself, but it did not 
find a finality in Energy, such as some of modern monistic 
philosophers do. The Nordic mind had the power of ex- 
pansion and all inclusiveness in most pronounced forms. 


I have already stated that the Nordic theosophy begins 
with a Theogony and ends with a Theoktony. That gives a 
historic character to it. And that is unique. It shows most 
conclusively that Nordic thinking was not mere imagina- 
tion, speculation or invention. When all the Nordic art 
products, life activities, poetic tales and Saga stories are 
so universally and thoroughly impregnated with a historic 
sense, then the Nordic mind must certainly have moved and 
had its being in the Historic Sense. 


I am now speaking of history as a record reaching back 
in time and space beyond all chronology and relative meas- 
urements. Nordic thinking moves in periods of cosmic evo- 
lution, not in chronological dates. 


The Vola, the one who gives the following information, 
must be conceived of as the Nordic Historic Sense, arising 
from time’s mystery to prophecy and to reveal the past 
mysteries. I know of no people which has centralized its 
life in one figure like the Nordic Vola. 


The Vola of the Edda is of course no mere Seidwoman, 
or a traveling soothsayer, like those common among the 
ancient Nordic people. She is too solemn, austere, direct. 
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A direct expression of this Historic Sense is the knowl- 
edge of a premundane world. Moreover, that premundane 
world was evidently of a self-productive, a self-regenerat- 
ing or of a female character. Ginungagap* must have been 
the Nordic conception of the Great Mother. 


This is what the Vola sang: 


“It was time’s morning 
When Ymer lived; 

There was no sand, no sea, 
No cooling billows. 

Earth there was none, 

No lofty heaven, 

Only Ginungagap, 

But no grass.” 


The Vola accordingly knows about, (1) time; (2) Gi- 
nungagap, and (3) Ymer, all three prehistoric factors. And 
there is no vagueness about her saysings. Furthermore, when 
Valfather asks her about “men’s ancient saws, those she 
best remembered,” she said to him: 


“What will you ask? 
Why will you tempt me? 
I know everything; 

I know, too, Qdin, 

Where you hid your Eye.” 


However, when Odin offered her costly rings for her 
wisdom in the “Runes of the Future” she consented to tell, 
and cried out: 


“All the world be still, now! 
All generations, all the small 
And the great, all the sons 
Of Heimdal.” 
And then she began as quoted and continued: 


“The giants I remember, 
They were early born and 
Of old they reared me. 

I remember nine worlds. 
And nine trees I knew, 
While the earth yet hid 
The Great Tree (Ygdrasill).” 


Here then we get information which carries us further 
back into time, if time it be. 


Next we learn from the Vola that toward the North, or, 
as I read it, to the right hand of Ginungagap, was Nifleheim, 
and toward the South, or, as I read it, on the left hand of 
Ginungagap, was Muspelheim; which two are said to be the 
origin of Ymer, the grandsire of all Frost Giants. 


*In _ Eleventh Cent. the sea between Greenland and America was also so 
called. 
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Nifleheim and Muspelheim are two conceptions of 
great importance. I will therefore speak at length about 


them. But first something about Ginungagap, the Great 
Mother. 


I have already given the linguistic definition of the 
terms as a “yawning abyss.” That, however, is no explana- 
tion. I must try to give a better one. 


Ginungagap is indeed “a yawning abyss.” It is the 
Nordic conception of that ever-running water of life, carry- 
ing into the world and men all possibilities, all antagonisms 
and all results; all that influx, which only the mystic can 
bring into unity and usefulness. 


The two forms called Nifleheim and Muspelheim are in 
the world called darkness and light, and among men they 
represent the strife of church and state, the individual and 
the community; psychologically they mean good and evil. 
I have already explained the character of the Nordic mind 
and how it moved behind and beyond mere thinking. By 
another name, it was what now is called intuitive, yet far 
more intense than any intuitive mind of today. In com- 
mon with primitive humanity the Nordic mind instinctively 
and intuitively identified all origin with femininity, and 
thought of this femininity as bisexual. Ginungagap was 
therefore conceived of as double sexed and self-productive. 
When we read about Nifleheim and Mispelheim as if they 
were two worlds in Ginungagap, and, after a fashion, inde- 
pendent, we get a false notion about Ginungagap and these 
two worlds. This is the truth; the three make the (antique) 
Trinity, and Nifleheim and Muspelheim are simply the two 
sides of Ginungagap life or the two (bisexual) forms of the 
Great Mother’s life, and they are not independent powers. 
By this explanation the Nordic mind is freed from the mod- 
ern philosophic and dualistic speculations and is restored 
for us to its own inherent life qualities. 


Now a word about the two worlds. Nifleheim means 
literally the world of mists and fogs, but interpreted in the 
spirit of Nordic theosophy, or Nature-mysticism it means 
intellectuality, the brutal, mechanical, rationalistic and un- 
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spiritual element of the world. The following is the an- 
cient description of Nifleheim: 


As soon as one left Manaheim’s (Man’s home) solid and 
real soil, and started in the direction of Utgaard, the light 
which shines in man’s world vanished. Instead of day there 
would be only dusk and false flares of lightning which 
blurred the eyesight and yet did not dispel the darkness. 
Of course, this is not a description of an ordinary fog, but 
rather a description of pretended knowledge, of rationalistic 
and intellectual humbuggery. Again, the way forward in 
Nifleheim was only a deception and a delusion; it fell back 
by two steps for every one advanced; it was cold, slimy, and 
freezing to the traveler’s mind. Along the road sat dis- 
torted truths in the forms of monstrous hags. They were 
tearing dead carcasses. 


Surely the Nordic Nifleheim or Mistworld was horrible 
enough according to the description, but it was a true pic- 
ture of the world’s false teachers, their miasmic influences 
and play with death. Nifleheim means doubts. Fogs have 
enough of diffused light in them to bewilder a traveler, but 
the light leads nowhere. So with doubts, there is enough 
of a semblance of truth in it to give it an air of uplift and 
guidance, but after all it only bewilders. It is a play with 
death. In itself a fog has no power. It is a white-sheeted 
ghost of delusion, bringing chills, doubts and narrowing of 
views. So was Nifleheim a state of distorted truths and un- 
substantial. A detailed description follows in next essay.’ 


As already stated Ymer arose from an interaction of 
the energies of the two worlds. And out of Ymer, the world, 
as we know it, was created. Surely the world had a peculiar 
origin! Here again is a marvel of insight characteristic of 
the Nordic mind: Prehistoric wisdom knew the truth about 
the world’s origin and value. Only a few persons nowadays 
know this as living truth, and then only after having spent 
most of their life in mystic studies and Inner Life prac- 
tices. Ymer means hugeness, awkwardness and the un- 
tutored strength of Frost and Fire and the three gods, Odin, 





1—The Vola also sang about Muspelheim, the power to left of Ginungagap. 
Muspelheim means literally the world of heat, fire, fecundity, and lies opposite 
to Nifleheim. It is not pure spirituality. It is an effect of it. 
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Vile and Ve, creating the world out of Ymer means quick- 
ening, arranging and endowing this art work of theirs.’ 


In the Younger Edda another trinity is mentioned as 
creating and endowing man. Odin gave the spiritual life; 
Hoder, who is Light, gave understanding; and Loder, whose 
name means Fire, Flame, gave sensuous life. <A special 
sense is attached to this gift, when it is understood that 
Loder is identical with Loke, the mischief maker among 
the gods, and the deux ex machina in the whole Nordic 
drama. 


It appears that the same agencies—Frost and Fire— 
which produced Ymer, apparently a masculine being, also 
produced Audhumbla, a female being. The name means 
“the nourisher.”’ 


Apparently by self-generation Ymer produced the Frost 
Giants. Audhumbla, in the same way, originated Buri. The 
story is told in veiled language: Audhumbla, looking for 
food, that is, something to satisfy her lust, licked the salt 
off a neighboring ice block with her rough tongue. Little 
by little, Buri, a being after the human fashion, appeared, 
coming out of the ice block. This Buri had a son, apparently 
also by self-generation, and that son, Borr, with a giantess, 
Bestla, generated the famous Trinity, Odin, Vile and Ve. 


Here then is told the origin of Odin, considered cos- 
mologically. It will be seen that as a cosmogonic force, he 
hails directly from Audhumbla, the female counterpart to 
Ymer, both arising in the Ginungagap or primitive abyss. 
It is further to be seen that Odin has giant nature in his 
blood from his mother, the giantess Bestla. It is this ele- 
ment in him which is mortal. 


When the three gods, Odin, Vile and Ve had killed Ymer, 
their own ancestor, they partitioned the body and built up 
the universe in this manner; all of which is a symbolical tale. 
Of his blood they made the seas and the waters. Perhaps 
the later Nordics, the Vikings, for that reason called the 
sea “the field of pirates,” meaning that out of it may come 
suddenly an unexpected rage, in similarity to an outbreak of 





*—Spirit (Odin), Will (Vile), and Holiness (Ve). 
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a sudden passion, unexpected as lightning from a clear sky. 
Ymer’s flesh they transformed into land, “the vessel that 
floats on the ages,” as the later Nordic poets characteris- 
tically called it. His bones became mountains, and his hair 
remained standing stiffly in the air and is called trees and 
forests by men of today. The name is appropriate. Ata 
distance a forested hillside looks like a good growth of hair 
on the head. But spiritually, the relationship of hair and 
trees is much more intimate. Like as Samson’s strength lay 
in his hair, so, for instance, lies a country’s crop value in its 
forests and their preservation. The uncut hair of a novitate 
and a virgin forest symbolize original and unbroken strength. 
The ancient Nordic people did not cut their hair, and their 
forests were their original and much revered homes. Ymer’s 
skull became the vaulted heaven over earth; literally a 
limited conception, but when Ymer’s origin is remembered, 
then we may well think, that the ancient Nordic people’s 
views were limitless and that the views of the vaulted heaven 
led their thoughts into the infinite. The blue of the sky in 
the Nordic lands leads the mind inspirationally far and wide 
beyond itself. That blue is prophetic. So much were the 
Nordic people interested in the sky or “the vaulted heaven” 
that their Eddas tell us that four dwarfs, East, West, North 
and South, were set as guards on the four quarters. These 
guards, you will notice, were not Asas, gods, but dwarfs 
or denizens of a nature world. They are the kinsman of 
Loke. They can make rock crystals from sand and hard 
flint; they color the blue sapphire by dripping dew from vio- 
lets and they paint the sapphire with young spring from the 
meadows. These sons of the rock were the ones who made 
Thor’s wife, Sif, new golden hair when Loke had robbed her; 
and they hammered Odin’s ring. 


Such are the four guardians, and portals to the four 
quarters of heaven. The ordinary man with his tri-dimen- 
tional mathematics and limitations has no use for these four 
dwarfs. But the fourfoldness of the universe is so powerful 
that even the three gods who killed Ymer and fashioned the 
world were obliged to do it on a four dimentional plan. The 
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world is therefore not made after the model of the individ- 
uality of these three gods, but after a plan independent of 
their will. The square is its emblem. 


Man, however, is tri-dimentional, as we have heard, 
being created and endowed after the image of the three 
gods, Odin, Vile and Ve (Odin, Hoder and Loder). 


My readers have already read how several energies from 
the primeval world are operating in the world. I have now 
to tell where the heavenly bodies came from. The Edda 
tells us that they are sparks from Muspelheim or the original 
world of fire, flame, and heat in the South, to the left in 
Ginungagap. Interpreted, that means that the sun, moon 
and stars are the Great Mother’s affectionate expressions of 
her feelings toward man and the earth in general. 


I have now drawn a picture in large lines of the Nordic 
cosmology, and its general mystic and theosophic character 
may be readily seen. Further details are unnecessary. But 
the subject will appear again and again in future essays in 
connection with the stories about the Gods. 
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POPULAR THEOSOPHY 
By Eduard Herrmann 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Evolution of Man.—(a) The First Root-Race. 


which is vouched for by the learned Brahmins of South- 

ern India, we read that the cosmic development of our 

solar system has occupied a period of almost two bil- 
lion years, and that it is more than one and one-half billion 
of years since the first ancestors of man appeared upon the 
earth. 

Our scientists will, although Huxley figures on a billion 
years since the commencement of land formation through 
alluvium, object to that enormous age of man, on the grounds 
that the condition of the earth at that time was incompatible 
with human or animal life. In this respect they would be 
quite correct if they imagine the manlike beings of that 
period to have been constituted as we are. This, however, 
is in no way the case. 

The Secret Doctrine tells us that in the beginning all 
forms of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms were 
of an ethereal, transparent nature. We must imagine the 
first root-race of man as the silhouette of future races, as 
ethereal astral forms, who conformed to the then prevailing 
atmospheric conditions of earth, as we do to the present ones. 
Such terrestrial conditions as were then operative had no 
touch with the plane on which the evolution of the ethereal 
astral races proceeded, and the astral and physical plans, 
though developing on parallel lines, had no “direct point of 


| N the Tamil calendar of the Hindoos, the accuracy of 
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contact with one another, consequently even during those 
periods when there must have been insufferable heat even 
at the two poles, with successive floods, upheaval of the 
valleys and constant shifting of the great waters and seas, 
none of these circumstances could form an impediment to 
human life and organization such as is assigned to early 
mankind.” 


In fact, nothing could prevent the first and second races 
from making their appearance even during the Carbon- 
iferous and Silurian ages, because they did not yet have the 
body we have; their body was of the same substantiality 
as that of the phantoms and apparitions which we sometimes 
see in spiritistic séances. The astral body was then the 
outer garment of the indwelling monad and it took millions 
of years to form a denser physical body, like ours, which was 
able to withstand for a certain time the destroying influences 
of the constantly but very slowly changing atmospheric con- 
ditions. Unless the physical body of living organisms is 
adapted to them, the organisms cannot exist. Man’s organ- 
ism was adapted in every race to its surroundings. 


The first root-race was as ethereal as ours is material. 
Now in regard to the origin of this first root-race, the 
Vishnu-Purana says: “Collecting his mind into itself, 
Brahma creates the four orders of beings, termed gods, 
demons, progenitors and men,” and the progenitors are the 
prototypes and evolvers of the first root-race of men; they 
are also called the pitris, who are said to have lived on the 
moon. These pitris created the physical form of man in 
their own image, but the progenitors of the true spiritual 
self which is enclosed in that physical form, are the kumaras, 
the mind-born sons of Brahma. Thus the story of man’s 
creation, as given by the Secret Doctrine, is different from 
the one we find in the Bible, and from the Darwinian theory 
of the descent of man. The first root-race was sexless and 
desireless, and hence it produced the second unconsciously 
through a process of seeding, similar to that of some plants— 
“The astral form clothing the monad was surrounded, as it 
still is, by its egg-shaped sphere of aura, which corresponds 
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to the substance of the germ cell or ovum. The astral form 
itself is the nucleus, now as then, instinct with the principle 
of life. When the season of reproduction arrived, the astral 
extended a miniature of itself from the egg of surrounding 
aura. This germ grows and feeds on the aura till it becomes 
fully developed, when it gradually separates from its parent, 
carrying with it its own sphere of aura; just as we see living 
cells reproducing their like by growth and subsequent 
division into two.” 


The first root-race was so little human in construction 
that it could not be affected by any element, nor injured or 
destroyed in death. Instead of dying it disappeared in the 
second root-race, as certain lower lives do in their progeny. 
It was a wholesale transformation. The first became the 
second root-race without either begetting it, procreating it, 
or dying. The continent on which the first race was evolved 
by the divine progenitors is called the imperishable Sacred 
Land; imperishable because it never shared the fate of the 
other continents, but is destined to last from the beginning 
to the end of the manvantara.* It stretched over the whole 
North Pole like an unbroken crust and remains so to this day. 


Chapter IX. 
(b) The Second, Third and Fourth Root-Races. 


5S noted before, each race must pass through seven 
stages of development before completing its 
destiny. During this very long period man never 
for one moment remains the same being, but is 

constantly changing, both physically and mentally. 





According to this eternal law the second race must have 
been more or less developed when it began to play a part 
in the drama of life; and the Secret Doctrine says that it 
was this race which received the first faint ray of intelli- 





*Manvantara, an enormous period of evolution 
Pralaya, an enormous period of dissolution 
lasting billions of years. 
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gence. The astral body of those beings was already covered 
by somewhat dense matter, but it had no bones, nor a form 
like our present. Nature is not capable of shaping all things 
at once perfectly, and millions of years were necessary to 
form man-like beings out of the strange, gigantic, half- 
human monsters who at that time inhabited the second 
continent. 


While the first original race, owing to its ethereal body, 
was incapable of destruction through fire or water, the 
second, with its more material body, was subject to death. 
We learn that it perished in the second terrible cataclysm, 
which destroyed its continent. The first one occurred when 
that which now is the north pole was severed from the 
remaining continents. 


The second root-race was, like the first, sexless, and 
developed the third race by a process similar to that em- 
ployed by the first, only somewhat more complex. It is 


described as follows in the commentary of the Secret 
Doctrine: 


“The emanations that came out of their bodies during 
the season of procreation were ovulary; the small spheroidal 
nuclei developing into a large, soft, egg-like vehicle, grad- 
ually hardened, when, after a period of gestation, it broke 


and the young human animal issued from it unaided, as the 
fowls do in our race.” 


Ridiculous as this assertion may seem at first sight, it 
should be borne in mind, nevertheless, that it agrees with the 
observations which natural science has made respecting the 
origin of the animal kingdom. The propagation of species 
occurs in the lowest forms of life (as protoplasms, amoebas) 
by division, with reptiles and birds by laying eggs, and finally 
by the method of the mammals. 


The third race was also at first sexless, nor had it the 
present human form, but later it became hermaphrodite, that 
is, both sexes were united in each individual. The Secret Doc- 
trine tells us that in the beginning all living creatures were 


hermaphroditic, and we know that most plants and a few 
low animals still are. 
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In many ancient authors we find hermaphrodites men- 
tioned, as for instance in Plato’s “Feast,” where Aristo- 
phanes says: 


“Our nature of old was not the same as it is now. It 
was androgynous; the form and name partaking of, and 
being common to both the male and female. Their bodies 
were round, and the manner of their running circular. They 
were terrible in force and strength and had prodigious 
ambition. Hence Zeus divided each of them into two, mak- 
ing them weaker; Apollo, under his direction, closed up the 
skin.” 


The old Persians taught that man was the product of 
the Tree of Life, growing in androgynous pairs, till they 


were separated at a subsequent modification of the human 
form. 


There are several men of science, among them the late 
Professor Alexander Wilder, who have good reasons to 
believe that the primeval race was double-sexed. In the 
first Book of Moses, Chapter 5, we read: “In the day that 
God created man, in the likeness of God made he him, male 
and female created he them; and blessed them; and called 
their name Adam,” which is to be interpreted, according to 
the Secret Doctrine, as meaning that formerly the nature of 
man was androgyne. The Jewish rabbis Samuel, Menas- 
sah ben Israel, and Maimonides confirm this opinion, and 
according to Professor Alexander Wilder the name Adam is 


identical with Athamas (Tamil, Tam), the Greek didumos, a 
pair of twins. 


The expression “in the likeness of God” also adds weight 
to this view; for if God is All, he must be woman as well as 
man; in fact, the ancients frequently represented their 
divinities in this form, such as Jupiter with a woman’s 
breasts, and Venus Aphrodite with a beard. In the orphic 
hymn, which was sung at the mysteries, it said: “Zeus is 
a man, Zeus is an immortal maid.” 


The Hindoo Puranas taught that the primitive power 
or energy was half masculine and half feminine, and some 
Hindu images are formed accordingly with four arms. 
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Later writers, too, incline to this view. The former 
hermaphroditic structure of mammals, as well as the ensu- 
ing separation of the sexes, can hardly be doubted any 
longer. See Professor O. Schmidt, “Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism,” pp. 186-187; and Professor Alex. Wilder’s 
Essay in The Theosophist, February, 1883. 


It should be remembered that these processes of meta- 
morphosis took place gradually, and millions of years were 
required to form beings with even the remotest resemblance 
to us. The most important step in this direction occurred 
undoubtedly during the development of the third principal 
race; for during this period embryonic man changed first 
from a sexless to a bisexual, hermaphroditic being, and 
finally into fully developed men and women. That took 
place, according to the Secret Doctrine, about eighteen mil- 
lion years ago. Therewith begins the history of the race 
proper, the race as we know it today. The original fine, 
ethereal astral body had surrounded itself in the course of 
time with a visible, tangible body of flesh and bone. With 
growing intelligence and self-consciousness there arose in 
the soul of dawning man an increasing desire for knowledge 
concerning the world which surrounded him. This irresist- 
ible longing of the soul created the physical senses, and kept 
refining them more and more, as is still observable. That 
which man gained on the physical side, by identifying him- 
self with matter, he lost on the spiritual side. With the 
advent of a physical body came the subjection to death, and 
by his never satisfied cravings, man created for himself a 
karma eternally spinning itself out, ever imprisoning anew 
his soul into a body, and thereby forcing him to suffer in 
and through this body in proportion as he depends upon it. 
With the growth of the intelligence arose speech; and while 
the first root-race was entirely speechless and the second 
nearly so, the third began, towards the end of its existence, 
to develop a very simple language. 


Before that time the mode of communication was a sort 
of thought transference, “which, however, did not prevent 
the last two sub-races of the third root-race from building 
cities and spreading the first beginning of civilization.” 
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It is interesting to get the view of a modern writer on 
this point. Thompson F. Hudson writes in his “Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” p. 118: 


“The subjective powers of primitive man were undoubt- 
edly far superior to any now possessed by any one save, 
perhaps, the East Indian adepts. Before the development 
of objective means of communication in the form of speech 
his ideas were conveyed to his fellows by telepathy. And 
just in proportion to the development of objective means of 
communication did he cease to employ, and finally lost, his 
primitive methods and powers.” 


With the destruction of Lemuria, the third continent, 
the greater part of its inhabitants disappeared as well. In 
passing to the fourth root-race we are dealing with what 
may be termed history. All researches and discoveries of 
modern times tend to the conclusion that our fifth root-race 
must have been preceded by another, a superb promoter of 
civilization, which inhabited Atlantis, that continent which 
was situated between Europe and America, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean; and of which Plato writes in his 
Timaeus. Homer also mentions Atlantis and its inhabitants. 
Herodotus says of them that they lived in western Africa, 
were vegetarians, and gave its name to Mount Atlas. In 
Diodorus we read that they boasted of possessing the land in 
which the gods were born, which coincides with the Secret 
Doctrine in so far as the latter asserts that the inhabitants 
of Atlantis were the progeny of that third race which merits 
the name of demigods rather than men, on account of its 
superior spirituality. 


“They were endowed with divine powers, and each felt 
himself to be spiritually a god and physically an animal.” 
Here began the eternal conflict between the spiritual and 
the physical elements. Those who learned to control their 
base principles, that is, their animal passions, became chil- 
dren of light, while those who succumbed to their lower 
natures became slaves of matter, children of darkness. 


The latter were the ancestors of the Atlanteans. This 
does not imply that all Atlantean races were bad from the 
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beginning, but the greater part of them became so as their 
cycle neared its end. The Atlantians were the first to sac- 
rifice to the God of Matter, to exalt their persons above all 
things, and to fall victim to the custom of phallic rites. We 
find a reference to this state of affairs in Plato, who says 
that the people of the golden age were not only rich in 
worldly goods, but were wise and just; but that later they 
became vainglorious to a degree, were dissatisfied, and lived 
in continual strife, so that Zeus was forced to destroy this 
depraved race by a terrible flood. Many scholars are of the 
opinion that the flood can refer only to the Flood mentioned 
in the Bible, and that the beginnings of civilization lay much 
further back than the Egyptians, Chaldaeans and Hindus. 
Thus Voltaire deems it highly probable that there existed, 
long before the dawn of the great empires of China and 
India, civilized and powerful nations which transmitted their 
knowledge to the latter; and Bailly writes in his “Letters 
sur l’Atlantide,” p. 15, that the arts and sciences attributed 
to the ancients were the creations of no then existing nations, 
nor of earlier historic, Asiatic peoples, but that they and the 
whole great knowledge of the Hindus must be ascribed to 
a much older and more learned race. He furthermore sus- 
pects that the Atlantians were nothing more nor less than 
the Titians and giants of whom legend tells. 


Both statements coincide with the Secret Doctrine, 
which declares that the attainments of the Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman civilizations were as nothing in comparison to 
what the fourth root-race accomplished in its best period; 
and that the men of the fourth root-race, Atlanteans, were 
giants in body and in mind. 


J. Donnelly, whose work on Atlantis is epoch-making, 
declares that nearly all the arts and other triumphs of our 
civilization can be traced back to the Atlanteans. He writes: 
(Atlantis, p. 130.) “In architecture, sculpture, painting, 
engraving, mining, metallurgy, navigation, pottery, glass- 
ware, the construction of canals, roads and aqueducts, the 
arts of Phoenicia and Egypt extended, without material 
change or improvement, to a period but two or three hundred 
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years ago. The present age has entered upon a new era; 
it has added a series of wonderful inventions to the Atlant- 
ean list; it has subjugated steam and electricity to the uses 
of man. And its work has just commenced; it will continue 
until it lifts man to a plane as much higher than the present 
as the present is above the barbaric condition, and in the 
future it will be said that between the birth of civilization 
in Atlantis and the new civilization there stretches a period 
of many thousands of years, during which mankind did not 
invent but simply perpetuated.” 


Winchell, in his book, “Pre-Adamites,” p. 20, says that 
the Egyptians at the time of Menes were already a highly 
civilized people, producing great architects, sculptors, paint- 
ers and physicians. Ernest Renan notes that in the case of 
the Egyptians, no beginning, or period of development can 
be traced, we know them only as having reached the apex 
of civilization. 


If we consider how gradually the development of the 
arts, languages and literature takes place, and how many 
races must take part in the work of bringing these to a 
certain point of excellence, we will be inclined to agree with 
H. A. Taine, who says in his “History of English Literature,” 
that the civilizations of such ancient races as the Egyptians, 
Indo-Arians, Chaldaeans, Chinese and Assyrians must have 
been the result of previous civilizations of hundreds of thou- 
sands of vears’ standing. 


If we note further that thousands of years ago the same 
arts, sciences, religious views, customs and traditions were 
in vogue on both sides of the Atlantic, we must assume a 
common origin for these, a center which once connected the 
hemispheres now separated by the ocean; and this center 
was, as Plato said: “That island which lay in the Atlantic 
Ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and from which there 
was an easy passage to other islands situated in the vicinity 
of a great continent” (America). 


And the inhabitants of that island were the Atlanteans, 
the descendants of the northern Lemurians, Lords of the 
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Earth, and sole bearers of the civilization of that period. 
To them can be traced back the legends common to nearly 
all the ancient races and even to the North American Indians, 
legends of gods and giants, of paradise and the Garden of 
the Hesperides, the celestial upland, the magic gardens of 
the Chinese and the Tartars, Olympus, and the Flood. 


That the sudden destruction of this people and its coun- 
try—according to Plato the whole great island of Atlantis 
disappeared in a single night—should have had a staggering 
effect upon the surviving races is natural, as Donnelly 
writes: (Atlantis, p. 65.) “An event which in a few hours 
destroyed, amid horrible convulsions, an entire country with 
all its vast population, that population the ancestors of the 
great population of both continents, and they themselves 
the custodians of the civilization of their age—could not fail 
to impress with terrible force the minds of man and to 
project its gloomy shadow over all human history. And 
hence whether we turn to the Hebrews, the Aryans, the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Cushites or the inhabitants of 
America, we find every where traditions of the Deluge.” 


It was indeed the great deluge mentioned in the Bible 
which changed the face of the earth and carried away the 
Atlanteans. The great cycle had run its course, the gigantic 
fourth race was sunk in grossest materiality. It had to be 
destroyed in order to make room for a better one. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RITUAL OF MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SPELLS AND CHARMS. 


NOTHER spell for the destruction of its object is 
used in the country. It consists in consecrating 
nails for works of hatred with stinking fumiga- 

tions of Saturn and invocations to the evil spirits; next to 
follow the steps of the individual whom they wish to tor- 
ment, and to nail as though to a cross, all his footprints 
which they find on the ground or upon the sand. 


Another, still more abominable rite, is practiced in this 
way. A large toad is taken and baptised, giving it the name 
or surname of the individual whom it is desired to curse. It 
is then made to swallow a consecrated wafer upon which the 
formulas of execration have been pronounced; next they 
envelope it in magnetized objects; they bind it with the hair 
of the victim upon which the operator shall previously have 
spit. The whole is then buried, either under the threshold 
of the door of the bewitched individual or in a place where 
he is obliged to pass every day. The elementary spirit of 
this toad will become a nightmare and a vampire, and infect 
him with illusions; at least unless he knows enough to send 
it back to the evil-doer. 


Next come spells that are produced with wax images. 
The necromancers of the Middle Ages, jealous to please by 
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sacrilegious acts him whom they regarded as their master, 
mixed baptismal oil and the ashes of burned consecrated 
wafers with this wax. Apostate priests were always to be 
found ready to deliver up to them the treasures of the 
Church. An image was shaped from the cursed wax as like 
as possible to the individual whom it was desired to destroy 
by the spell. This image was clothed with garments like 
his, and sacraments given to it like the one that the individ- 
ual himself had received. Then were pronounced on the 
head of the image all the maledictions which expressed the 
sorcerer’s hatred. Every day they inflicted on this cursed 
figure imaginary tortures in order to reach and torment him 
or her through sympathy whom the figure represented. 


If some hair, blood, and above all a tooth of the infested 
person, can be procured, the spell for an individual destruc- 
tion is more infallible. This has given occasion to that 


proverbial mode of speaking : “You have a tooth against 
me.” 


A spell is cast also by the glance. This is what they call 
in Italy the jettatura, or evil eye.’ During the time of our 
civil discords a man in a shop unfortunately had occasion to 
complain to the magistrate against one of his neighbors. 
The neighbor after having been imprisoned for some time 
was set at liberty; but his social position was lost. As his 
only revenge he twice a day passed the shop of his de- 
nouncer, looked at him fixedly, saluted him and went by. 
Some time afterward, the shopkeeper, no longer being able 
to sustain the punishment of his look, sold out at a loss 


and changed his residence, without leaving his address. In 
a word, he was ruined. 


A threat is a real spell, because it acts strongly on the 
imagination, especially if this imagination accepts easily the 
belief in an occult and unlimited power. The terrible menace 





*Galatians, III, 1. “Foolish (unspiritual) Galatians, who hath cast the evil 
eye upon you, to whom ocularly Jesus Christ has been described suspended on 
the cross?” This was a very ancient and universal idea. Apollonius Rhodios 
relates how Medeia by the glance of her eyes wrought the death of Talus; and 
Heliodoros explains the operation. ‘When any one looks upon merit with 
envy he fills the air around with a malignant property, and this being, as it is, 
of a most subtile nature, penetrates through the very joints and marrow.” 
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of hell—that spell cast over human beings for several cen- 
turies—has created more nightmares, more unknown mala- 
dies, more furious insanities, than all the vices and excesses 
united. This was figured by the Hermetic artists of the 
Middle Ages by incredible and unheard-of monsters, that 
they inlaid at the portal of their basilis. 


But bewitching by a threat produces an effect directly 
contrary to the intentions of the operator, when the menace 
is evidently vain; when it revolts the lawful pride of the 
one who is threatened, and consequently provokes his resist- 
ance; in short, when it is ridiculous from its very atrocity. 


The sectaries of hell are those who have discredited 
heaven. Tell a reasonable man that equilibrium is the law 
of motion and life, and that the moral equilibrium, Freedom, 
rests upon an eternal and immutable distinction, between the 
true and the false, between good and evil; tell him that being 
endowed with free-will, he should place himself by his works 
in the empire of truth and good, or fall back eternally like 
the rock of Sisyphus, into the chaos of falsehood and evil. 
He will comprehend this dogma; and if you call truth and 
good heaven; falsehood and evil, hell; he will believe in your 
heaven and hell, beyond which the divine ideal rests calm, 
perfect, and inaccessible to anger as to abuse; because he 
will comprehend that if hell is in principle as eternal as 
Freedom, it could only be, in fact, a torment for souls to 
pass through, since it is an expiation; and the idea of expia- 
tion necessarily supposes that of reparation and the destruc- 
tion of evil. 


This is said, not with any dogmatic intention, which 
would not be in our province, but in order to indicate the 
moral and rational remedy for the spell cast over consciences 
by the terrors of the other life. Let us now speak of the 


means of preserving ourselves from the baleful influences 
of human wrath. 


The first of all is to be reasonable and just, and never 
to give occasion or reason to anger. A justifiable wrath is 
very much to be feared. Hasten, therefore, to acknowledge 
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and expiate your wrongdoings. If the wrath ‘continues 
after that it certainly proceeds from a vice. Endeavor to 
ascertain this vice and unite yourself strongly to the mag- 
netic currents of the opposite virtue. The spell then will 
have no power over you. 


Cause the linen and garments which you have worn to 
be washed with great care before giving them away or burn- 
ing them. Never use a garment which has belonged to an 
unknown individual, without purifying it with water, sul- 
phur, and aromatics; such as camphor, incense, amber. 


A great means of resisting spells is: Not to fear them. 
A spell acts like contagious diseases. In times of pestilence, 
those who are afraid are the first to be attacked. The means 
to avoid the fearing of evil, is to keep yourself from con- 
stant thinking of it; and I counsel with great disinterested- 
ness, since I place this advice in a book on magic, of which 
J am the author. I counsel all nervous, weak, credulous, 
hysterical, superstitious, bigoted, foolish persons, and those 
without energy or will, never to open a book on magic; to 
close it, if they have opened any; not to listen to those who 
speak of the occult sciences; to ridicule them; never to be- 
lieve in them and to “drink cold water,” as the great Pan- 
tagruelistic Magician, the excelient Curate of Meudon, says. 


As regards wise men, and it is time to occupy ourselves 
with them, after having exposed the absurdities of fools, as 
regards the sages, they have no other spells to fear than 
those of fortune; but as they are priests and physicians, they 
may be called to cure bewitched persons, and this is the way 
they should proceed: 


It is necessary to induce the bewitched person to confer 
a benefit of some kind on the person casting the spell; to 
render him a service which he cannot decline and to endeavor 


to bring him directly or indirectly to the communion of 
salt.* 





‘This notion is Arabian. 


A man will not injure another with whom he has 
shared salt. 


The constitution of the Hebrew Theocracy was denominated “a 
covenant of salt.” To spill the salt was a declaration of hostility and absolved 


from friendship. Hence originated the superstition of ill luck following the 
spilling of salt, even when accidental. 
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The person who shall think himself brought under a 
spell by the execration and burial of the toad, must carry 
with him a live toad in a horn box. 


As for the spell of the pierced, it will be necessary to 
make the person affected eat a lamb’s heart seasoned with 
sage and vervian, and wear a talisman of Venus, or of the 
Moon, in a little bag full of camphor and salt. 


As for the spell of the wax figure, it is necessary to 
make a more perfect figure, to place upon it all that can be 
given to it, to attach to its neck the seven talismans, to place 
it in the midst of a great pentacle representing the Penta- 
gram, and to rub it lightly every day with a mixture of oil 
and balm, after having pronounced the conjuration of the 
Four, in order to turn aside the influence of elementary 
spirits. At the end of seven days it will be necessary to burn 
the image in consecrated fire, and we may be sure that the 
condition induced by the enchanter will lose its energy at 
the same moment. 


We have already spoken of the sympathetic medicine 
of Paracelsus, who medicated wax limbs and operated on the 
blood which the sores gave out, to cure the sores themselves. 
This system enabled him to use the most violent remedies. 
He had accordingly for his principal specifics corrosive sub- 
limate and vitriol. We believe that homeopathy is a recall- 
ing to life of the theories of Paracelsus, and a return to his 
wise practices. But we shall have to return to this sub- 


ject in a special treatise which is to be devoted exclusively 
to the occult medicine. 


The vows of parents fixing the future of their children 
are spells that we cannot condemn too much. Children dedi- 
cated, in white, for example, scarcely ever prosper. Those 
who were formerly dedicated to celibacy generally fell into 
debauchery, or turned in despair to folly. It is not permitted 
to man to force destiny; still less to impose restrictions on 
the legitimate use of freedom. 


We will add here by way of supplement and appendix 
to this chapter some words upon mandrakes® and androids 


*The Mandragora, Atropa officinalis. 
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that several magistes confound with the wax figures that 
serve for the practices of spells. 


The natural mandrake is a hairy root, which presents, 
more or less in its general appearance, either the figure of 
a man, or that of the male organs of generation. This root 
is slightly narcotic, and the ancients attributed to it an 
aphrodistic virtue which caused the sorcerers of Thessaly to 
search for it for the composition of philters. 


In this root, as is supposed, there is a certain magic 
mysticism, the umbilical vestige of our terrestrial origin. 
This we would not dare to affirm seriously. It is certain, 
however, that man came from the dust of the earth. Hence 
it is laid down that the first rough draught should shape 
him in the form of a root. The analogies of nature abso- 
lutely exact that this idea be admitted; at least as a possibil- 
ity. The first men then, were a family of gigantic, sensitive 
mandrakes which the Sun had animated and that could de- 
tach themselves from the earth. This excludes nothing, and 
supposes on the contrary, in a positive manner, the creative 
will and providential co-operation of the First Cause, which 
we have reason for calling God. 


Certain ancient Alchemists, struck with this idea, have 
dreamed of the culture of the mandrake and have tried to 
reproduce artificially a mire fertile enough and a sun active 
enough to humanize anew this root, and thus create men 
without the co-operation of women. 


Others who thought they saw in Man the synthesis of 
animals, despaired of animating the mandrake; but they 
made monstrous pairings of races, and cast human seed in 
animal earth, without producing; anything but shameful 
crimes, and monsters incapable of posterity. 


The third mode of forming the android is by galvanized 
mechanism. One of these automata, almost intelligent, is 
attributed to Albert the Great, and it is added that Saint 
Thomas broke it with a single blow of his stick, because he 
was embarrassed by its responses. This story is an allegory. 
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The android of Albert the Great is the Aristotelian theology 
of the primitive scholastic philosophy which was broken by 
the Summa of Saint Thomas, that bold innovator, who was 
the first to substitute the absolute law of reason for the 
arbitrary divine will, by daring to formulate this axiom, 
which we fear not constantly to repeat because it emanates 
from such a master: “A thing is not just because God wills 
it, but God wills it because it is just.° 

The real artificial man—the actual androides of the 
ancients—was a secret which they hid from all eyes, and 
which Mesmer was the first to dare to divulge in our days. 
It was the extension of the will of the Magus into another 
body, organized and served by an elementary spirit. In 


other words more modern and intelligible, it was a magnetic 
subject. 


_ “Plato has placed the same logic in the mouth of Sokrates in the famous 
Dialogue of “Eutyphron.” “Is it not said,” asks Sokrates, “that the gods quar- 
rel and are at variance; that what some love, others hate? To be holy is to 


be just. Is the thing holy because they love it, or do they love it because it is 
holy?” The diviner at this point pleads a previous engagement. He had been 


led relentlessly to the declaration that Justice was the principle supreme over 
everything, and therefore above the gods of the Panthea. In this very essen- 


tial the Dialectic of Plato is superior to the Orgonon and Metaphysic of 
Aristotle. 


(To be continued.) 











